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USE OF METERS FOR PUBLIC UTILITIES. 


BY W. L. PRAY, SUPERINTENDENT OF WATER 
WORKS, FORT DODGE, IA. 


In all transactions of business where a 
commodity of any kind is being furnished 
to consumers, it has been found necessary 
to establish a unit of weight or measure; 
and in our business of furnishing water to 
our consumers ingenuity and brains have 
been brought into requisition, until our 
manufacturers have developed an instru- 


ment which will measure water under pres- 


sure as accurately as though it were 
weighed upon the scale, and this without 
materially interfering with its efficiency and 
usefulness. 


The old and 


shop-worn adage, that 
or should be free, we are 
Very true it 


“water is free, 
constantly confronted with. 
is, in our lakes and rivers, but the moment 
we incur any expense in procuring it, the 
moment we commence the construction of 
water works to furnish our consumers 
water under pressure, from that moment 
our water costs us something, and the high- 
er pressure we carry, the more efficient we 
make our plant, the more our water costs 
us. 

Then all we find necessary in properly 
transacting our business is to find what 
that cost is, or how much per thousand 
gallons our water costs when we have suc- 
ceeded in delivering it into the service 
pipes of our consumers. We find it a 
very easy matter to arrive at this conclu- 
sion by putting the amount of water 
pumped during a given time against the 
investment involved in the system, the in- 
terest on the same, with the running ex- 
penses added. 

The question now arises, how shall we 
water? What will we 
charge for it? A knowing-looking gen- 
tleman rises and says, ‘Where I came 
from they charged for water by the num- 
ber of faucets and fixtures the consumers 
had in their houses.” The matter is dis- 
cussed, and a flat or schedule rate is estab- 
lished, a large number of service connec- 
tions are run, bath tubs, water closets, lav- 
atories, and all modern plumbing appli- 
ances are placed in position, lawns are irri- 
gated, streets are sprinkled, watering 
troughs are placed and left running day 
and night; and all are ‘supplied. 

Our consumer, Mr. Jones, is a liberal- 
minded man; his neighbor comes over and 
says, “My well is gone dry and I would like 
to get water from your hydrant.” Jones 


dispose of this 


says, “Yes, go ahead; it costs me only so 
much a year; help yourself.” 


His other 
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neighbor’s pump is broken and he is also 
supplied by consumer Jones. The result is 
we are supplying three consumers and get- 
ting paid by only one. Now, also, consumer 
Jones finds the valve in his water closet 
leaking; he says I ought to get that fixed. 
He walks down town thinking it over; he 
says, ‘Well, if I get a plumber and have it 
fixed it will cost me $2; if I let it run, the 
water goes down the sewer and nobody 
knows it but me; the water only costs so 
much anyhow; it is cheaper for me to let it 
run.” And that ends it; he lets it run. 

Now we will suppose the city has one 
thousand consumers and one-third of them 
are disposed to do as Mr. Jones does, and 
the general condition of pipes and plumb- 
ing go as they usually go; where is our 
pressure gone that we had when our water 
works was first established? What has be- 
come of our fire protection? We exert 
every effort, our pumps bang away day and 
night, and as a last resort we conclude that 
we must issue bonds and enlarge our pump- 
ing plant; this is done at an expense of 
thousands of dollars. New and _ larger 
pumps are purchased and placed in posi- 
tion; new and larger boilers are put in, and 
a big contract for coal is made, and the 
plant is enlarged to comply with the re- 
quirements. And what are the require- 
ments? 

An interested member of the board is sit- 
ting in the pump room admiring the 
pumps, its powerful and polished ma- 
chinery. His eye catches the revolution 
counter and he makes a note of the number 
and goes away thinking. On the following 
day he returns at the same hour and again 
consults the counter, and finds, after care- 
ful calculation, that there has been pumped 
during the last twenty-four hours two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand gallons of water; 
two hundred and fifty thousand gallons 
supplied to one thousand consumers in a 
day, two hundred and fifty gallons each. I 
am one of those consumers; what business 
have I using two hundred and fifty gallons 
of water in a day? I have not used it; I 
have not wasted it; no, but I am paying for 
what I have used and also for what some 
other fellow has wasted. Is there no rem- 
edy for this? Why should I not pay for 
what I use? Get what I pay for? In the 
matter of water, as well as in the matter of 
milk, sugar, or flour? Yes, I have had it. 
I will buy a meter. As an interested mem- 
ber of the board he talks long on the ques- 
tion of meters. An ordinance is passed re- 
quiring all consumers to place meters on 
their service pipes; this being done, how 
about our friend Jones? He scratches his 
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head and immediately walks into the 
plumber’s shop and engages him to repair 
the leaking closet valve and tighten up all 
the plumbing in the house, informs his 
neighbors that they must stop borrowing 
water, or pay for what they get the same 
as he does. 

And why not? What business man 
would think of furnishing his customers 
with sugar at a fixed price per year and let 
them help themselves to sugar when he 
was not there, no scales to weigh it on, no 
way to measure it—on the plan take all you 
want and pay for what you please? Yet 
this is the manner in which many water- 
works systems are conducted to-day. 

The pumpage is increased again and 
again that the consumers may become 
more and more wasteful. And in almost 
every case when bonds are issued for the 
purpose of increasing the efficiency of the 
water system the funds are applied at the 
wrong end of the system. Whereas, if the 
fund were applied to the purchase of water 
meters, thereby reducing the amount of 
water wasted, and reducing the pump- 
age per day from two hundred and fifty 
gallons per capita to fifty gallons per 
capita, it would increase the efficiency five- 
fold, and bring about the same result at 
one-half the cost. 

One of the principal consumers of water 
in almost every city is the railroads, and 
very often is the error made of making a 
contract with them to furnish them water 
for a term of years at a fixed price per 
year. There is not a road, I daresay, in 
this growing State of ours, whose business 
is not increasing, and that rapidly, and 
with the rapid increase of business there is 
a rapid increase in use of water. But the 
city gets no increase in water rent under 
the schedule rate. But were the contract 
made at a fixed rate for one thousand gal- 
lons and all measured by a reliable water 
meter, the city would be pleased to see the 
consumption increase and neither party to 
the contract would be at a disadvantage. 

One case in my own town, where a rail- 
road was paying $30 per month, and the 
schedule rate contract expired, and meters 
were placed upon the service; and the first 
month thereafter they were presented with 
a bill of $59.50. This was a great surprise 
to them, but the fact came to light later on 
that they had been supplying water to 
tanks outside of the city by hauling it away 
in cars. This had been going on for some 
months prior to the placing of the meters; 
but was stopped and the tanks repaired im- 
mediately after the first bill was presented 
upon the basis of meter rates. Invariably 
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will a consumer who has no meter take 
more water than he thinks he does; all 
members of his family, during the hot 
weather, go to the faucet for a glass of 
water to drink, and open the faucet and let 
it run for several minutes before drinking, 
thinking it will be a little cooler by so do- 
ing; and on the other hand, they will open 
a faucet in cold weather and let it run all 
night to keep up the circulation and pre- 
vent freezing. This is all very well if the 
parties have meters and are paying. for 
what they use; but if they have no meters 
on they have no right to do it. 

As to the accuracy of meters. I find in 
some years’ experience that water meters 
as a rule are surprisingly accurate; and the 
wonder is that an instrument can be made 
that will measure water so accurately after 
years of use. 

The oldest meters in our city, in service 
five and one-half years, are perfectly accu- 
rate. I have never permitted a meter to 
be installed without it is first tested for ac- 
curacy. Not but that I find them accurate 
and reliable as a rule, but for the satisfac- 
tion of the consumer, whom I always in- 
vite to see his meter tested. 

And, again, when a consumer objects to 
his bill on account of its being more than 
he anticipated, and claims that the meter 
has over-registered, it is a very easy matter 
to find out if the meter is wrong by pass- 
ing any given amount carefully through 
the meter and weighing it, allowing sixty- 
two and one-half pounds to the cubic foot. 

Yes, by all means, all water furnished by 
a city waterworks should be by meter 
measure only, including street sprinkling, 
flushing of sewers, also water furnished to 
public watering places, and the different 
funds which are supplied with water. drawn 
upon for their share of the expense in- 
curred. 

As to the personal expense in the city of 
Fort Dodge, the first water meters were in- 
stalled in January, 1893, and progress has 
been made in this direction until about 75 
per cent. of the services have been metered. 
And to show you what effect it has had I 
will quote from my annual report for the 
years ensuing. 


Cost of coal consumed, 1894...... 2,470.02 
6 ‘“ ‘ TOS ¢-6 +00 VAIS 3Z0 
‘“ “ “ TOO. 6° 1,940.68 
“ ‘“ es TBF 5-5.6°5 1,772.05 
No. of taps in the mains, 1894........ 314 
ee © BBO. c.ce. et 308 
¥ ‘“ es PBOD: a00 00 Sea zZO 
se “ as 7 sigan a8 559 


At the present time....... cee eees9 

This certainly shows a healthy growth 
in our number of consumers; and notwith- 
standing this, our coal bills have been re- 
duced steadily. Part of this is due to the 
careful and skillful management. 

But a far larger saving has been made by 
the steady introduction of meters, which 
has reduced the waste of water. During 
1894 we pumped one hundred and seventy- 
seven gallons per capita per day, while 
during the month of August, 1898, we 


pumped eighty-four gallons per capita per 
day. And you will all admit that August 
is a month in which more water is con- 
sumed usually than any other month in the 
year. 

Yes, the meter has been well called ‘‘the 
silent watchman,” guarding the interests of 
the city in this direction at all times, de- 
tecting all leaks and all waste; and the 
most expensive part of any transaction in 
business is the part from which you derive 
no benefit. 


MAYOR CHASE, SOCIALIST. 

Elected on a platform of unequivocal 
socialism, and the first avowed socialist 
ever to be inaugurated mayor of a city in 
the United States, John C. Chase took the 
oath of office at Haverhill, Mass., on Jan- 
uary 2. 

Sceptics had scoffed at the idea that 
Mayor Chase would embody in his inau- 
gural address any of the more pronounced 
socialistic theories, but he speedily set all 
doubts at rest by his opening sentence: 

“T assure you that every atom of power 
possessed by me as the chief magistrate 
of the city shall be exercised in the defense 
and support of the principles of socialism, 
in so far as they may be applied to a mu- 
nicipality. 

“Believing as I do that the grand cause 
which I have the honor to represent is 
bound, by all the principles of justice and 
human progress, to triumph, it is fitting 
that I should devote some time to setting 
forth, from a _ socialist’s standpoint, my 
ideas as to the changes in municipal affairs 
that are necessary for the improvement of 
conditions and the uplifting of our people, 
as well as the best methods to bring them 
about.” 

In this line three specific recommenda- 
tions followed: 

“First—The passage of an order estab- 
lishing the minimum wage for street em- 
ployees at $2 for eight hours’ work. 

“Second—Union wages and conditions 
to prevail in all brick and stone masons’ 
work performed under the direction of the 
street department. 

“Third—All city printing to bear the 
union label.” 

For the relief of the unemployed he 
recommends: 

“First—That you proceed to secure a 
tract of land suitable for the raising of 
food products, and that such of the un- 
employed as desire be permitted to use 
said land, the city to furnish proper seeds 
and tools. 

“Second—The enlargement of the fuel 
yard at the city farm to such proportions 
as will permit all who desire to earn by 
their labor such fuel as they may require. 

“Third—The appropriation of such an 
amount of money as circumstances may 
warrant to be used in providing employ- 
ment directly upon public works, not in 
competition with the regular employees of 
the city, but upon special works, two kinds 
of which I herewith suggest: Improvement 
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of the park system, particularly about Lake 
Kenoza; construction of a system of bi- 
cycle paths through all principal thorough- 
fares. 

“The system now in vogue of contract- 
ing with the lowest bidder for work per- 
formed for the city should no longer be 
tolerated. 

“I believe that we as a municipality 
should own and operate all public utilities, 
such as street railroads, gas and electric 
light plants. Public ownership of public 
utilities is no longer an experiment. It 
has been successfully practiced in this and 
other countries, and the results have been 
the minimizing of corruption and an im- 
provement in the condition of the labor 
employed and in the quality of the service 
rendered the public. 

“What has been accomplished in the 
management of our water department can 
be done just as successfully in relation to 
the electric light and gas plants and to 
all public services of a like nature. This 
municipality, like all others in the state, 
is most seriously hampered in any attempt 
to attain public ownership by the laws of 
this commonwealth. 

“TI urge, and most earnestly recommend, 
that the city council take such action as 
is possible and necessary for the estab- 
lishment and operation of municipal gas 
and electric lighting plants.” 

He proposed, finally, a new city charter 
in which should be incorporated these prin- 
ciples: 

Absolute home rule for our municipality 
in all matters not conflicting with the equal 
rights of other cities; the adoption of the 
initiative and referendum; proportional rep- 
resentation; the imperative mandate or the 
right of recall of officials by their constitu- 
ency; the right to own and operate all pub- 
lic utilities; the election of the superin- 
tendent of streets by the people. 


ANOTHER ELECTRIC LIGHT REPORT. 

The committee on lighting streets of the 
board of aldermen of Springfield, Mass., 
after an extended investigation of the elec- 
tric lighting question, have reported ad- 
versely on the proposition to establish a 
municipal plant. 
lows: 

The committee on lighting streets, who 
were directed to investigate and report on 
municipal lighting, respectfully submit the 
accompanying report, after a most careful 
and thorough investigation. 

To aid us in our investigation your com- 
mittee sent out a list of questions to cities 
employing the municipal plan and to cities 
buying their lights from private corpora- 
tions. Out of fifty circulars sent to cities 
contracting from private corporations, we 
received thirty-four replies, which were 
tabulated as shown by attached table. Out 
of the same number of circulars sent to 
cities using a municipal plant only eleven 
replies were received, and the answers were 
so indefinite that a more concise list of 
questions was sent out, and to a second 


Their report is as fol- 
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circular we received. seventeen replies. 
These were tabulated in the same manner 
as those from cities with private plants and 
the copy is attached. 

We found the answers received from mu- 
nicipal plants very unsatisfactory, and we 
must say, in some cases, inaccurate, as the 
answers received from one city were very 
different on the two circulars sent, and we 


the cities giving this information, we have 
found that the eleven private plants paid 
more than 50 per cent. more than the 
eleven municipal plants. This factor alone 
would more than make up the difference in 
cost per candle power. Another important 
factor is labor, and while we have no offi- 
cial figures, from private information we 
are advised that that also is much higher. 
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If Springfield should decide to establish 
its own electric light plant it would be 
necessary under the laws of the State and 
under our contract to purchase of the Elec- 
tric Light Company their present plant, 
with its large amount of obsolete machin- 
ery, comparatively worthless. This would 
mean a loss in taxes to the city of over 
$5,000, as this company was taxed in 1808 





REPORTS FROM SEVENTEEN CITIES OwnING MunicipAL LIGHTING PLANTs. 








Is Maintenance 











a ; Did City Price < Hours C.P. 
Name of City. Cost per Hours C.P. Deprecia- lh pea Be st a Motive Cost of BuyanOld of Arcs Furnished Run __—_:~ Hour 
Year. Run. | ca aced) ine Ane” lnikerest Power. Coal. Plant or under under under for 
- Cost ? Build New? Contract. Contract. Contract. 1 Cent. 
Ranwor, Me... 66sec $47.00 All night — 1,200 Nothing Yes 4% Water ceee New $125.00 1,200 Moonli 
Bay City, Mich....... 38.00 2,640 2,000 Nothing Yes None Steam $1.50 New ye 2,000 — I a8 
Bloomington, Ill...... 55-00 2,740 2,000 Nothing Yes None Steam 1.60 New III.00 2,000 ~=© Moonlight 1,000 
Crawfordsville, Ind.. 42.70 Moonlight 2,000 1% Yes 6% Steam 2.50 New 85.00 1,600 Moonlight "615 
Chicago, Ul ....ccces.. 88.60 All night 2,000 None Yes None Steam 2.25 New 137.50 2,000 All night 816 
Decatur, EY. « cccec..:. 38.45 Moonlight 2,000 None None None Steam -60 New PE aaa snes 677 
Detroit, Mich......... 90.00 All night — 2,000 3% Yes 54% Steam anes New ane Pree cece 800 
Danville, Va.......... 38-55 All night — 1,200 None None None Water aes New “au aaee nies I,12t 
PastOn, PA. .veccccsss: 76.00 All night 2,000 None Yes None Steam 2.84 New wane «dae aeea 947 
Fredonia, N. Y....... 36.91 1 o’clock 2,000 None Yes None Steam 1.95 New iene sues eS 1,470 
Hannibal, Mo......... 76.00 Moonlight 2,000 None None None Steam 1.40 New dees eens cues "400 
Jacksonville, Fla..... 50.00 Allnight — 2,000 5% Yes 5% Steam (wood) 2.40 New ated 1,449 
: . ‘ x oO - r 
Lansing, Michi ci6..5. 64.00  Allnight 2,000 pin Yes Yes Steam 2.25 Old 97.50 2,000 Moonlight 1,130 
Lewiston, Me......... 50.00 Moonlight 1,200 None None None Water wads New aas4 ace édas 628 
Logansport, Ind...... 65.00 Moonlight 2,000 10% Yes None Both (gas) .05% New 90.00 2,000 Moonlight 806 
Peabody, Mass........ 75.00  Allnight 1,500 5% Yes 4% Steam 3-00 New mane aaae aaa 721 
So. Braintree, Mass... 100.00 Moonlight — 1,200 5% Yes 4% Steam 3-35 New pa dae Pee 157 
Moon schedule...... 1,310 262 nights’ 5 hours tice 
AIMIGRE ciccs ecacs 3,650 365 nights 1o hours 
are advised that on four requests for in- Another item is the fact that only a very $5,408.22. Owing to the large amount of 


formation similar to our own, no two were 
alike. This arises principally from the way 
in which the cost is figured, but the re- 
sult is very unsatisfactory and misleading. 

After closely comparing the tables of the 
cies and the siheosssonntisen plants we found 


few of the municipal plants have made any 
allowance for depreciation, and ‘those that 
have allow only from 1 to 5 per cent., 
which is far below that allowed by most 
Only six of the plants al- 
interest on money in- 


private plants. 
low anything for 








REPORTS FROM THIRTY-FOUR CITIES LIGHTING UNDER PRIVATE CONTRACT. 


RUNNING ALL NIGHT AND Every NIGHT. 





Name of City. c. P Power. 
FOAMB ORY: IN. Mave oc ccese sacs + 2000 Steam 
a RUG aIOn ee Mav cececceccccces 2000 _ 

3 Binghamton, N. Y.......+- 2000 as 
AeDOMON, MASE sos cc ccecaccscns 2000 < 
5 85 urlington, Meta satan “Arner 2000 Water 
6 Concord, N. H......26.2-4< 1200 W.&S 
op RNEGECNE. (OF o dev cc ccc cccsncaess 2000-  kecces 
0 a 2 Ree ee 2009 Steam 
6 Evansville, End. ......0c625+. ZOE)  aeuaas 
10 Fall River, Mass............ 2000 Steam 
11 Fitchburg, Mass............ 1200 ef 
EDIRC. NUGUNC BNO sc cc ccc cces ss 2000 Water 
13 Grand Rapids, Mich........ 2000 Steam 
14 Holyoke, Mass........2..:-. 1200 W.&S. 
1¢ Plartieburg, Pa......< 50-0 2000 $S 
16 persey City, Ne fi. ccccsecene 2000 Steam 
17 Lawrence, Mass............. 2000 a 
pecad AUS eal © COS ee eee 2c00 - 
16 Memphis, Tenn............- 2000 a 
20 Milwaukee, Wis............. 2000 ae 
2E MGMUEH, CONN. <<e500ccc002s 2000 “ 
22 New Haven, CSOT eeepc 1200 “s 
23 New L ondon, Conn........... 1200 “ 
24 Pittsfield, 1 oO eee 1200 as 
25 Providence, R. L........040: 2000 6 
AGP AMETEOM: ANc By vuceeces concwas 1800 a 
27 Rochester, N. Y........s0«s- 2000 Water 
2S Guracuce, N.Y. .0<c-sec.cees 2000 Steam 
2 BOIEUO, Oc is cc seca svccsine 2000 ~ 
SQUIRE: MI evinces sncccensnenes 2000 “ 
31 Youngstown, OP. cule scence wes 2000 
32 Yonkers, Wacccdencceesas 1200 <t 
33 Worcester, 1 CE eee 2000 se 
34 Wilmington, 1) () Sees en 2000 W.&S 
IRGOURMEO! . cc cdeaunccxe does 07) rence 
Pe haWeleceteue ie 1200 waeeie 


Springfield 
$68.28 amount Springfield shoul 


a 








LIGHTS 
C.P.: H. 
Cost of Cost per Cost per Cost per for 

Coal. Year. Day. Hour. 1 Cent 
aoees $125.30 348 -0348 574 
Poe 100. Pe .0277 722 
sigaes 98.55 «473 -0273 732 
$3.50 127.75 +354 -0354 565 
ee 164.25 .450 -0456 438 
PER Ee 75. .208 -0208 576 
eae 100. 277 .0277 22 
sacar 61.86 171 .O17I 1168 

eonee 95 -263 -0263 7 
tadee 131.40 365 -0365 548 
a aeae 110 305 0305 393 
Shes 120 -333 -0333 600 
erTe 97 -269 -0269 743 
wens 100. aa .0277 433 
rere 87.68 243 -0243 82 
2.75 99. +275 0275 727 
5.03 100. 27 .0277 722 
3-75 120. +333 +0333 600 
aimee 85. 236 -0236 847 
4-25 a 255 -0255 784 
4.20 110. +305 -0305 655 
3-15 98.55 +273 -0273 439 
pe 100. 277 .0277 433 
95- -264 -0264 454 
Fase 127.75 +354 -0354 565 
130. 361 -0361 498 
aes gl. 252 0252 793 
1.75 91.25 252 .0252 793 
pan 90. oa -025 800 
ara 124.10 +344 -0344 581 
1.40 4. -177 .0177 1125 
3-05 109.50 +304 -0304 394 
4.00 120.45 +334 0334 598 
sane 100. -277 .0277 22 
Senus $104.16 288 aad 626 
awaes 75. -208 hada 576 


pay per year to be on an average of these 34 cities ($68. 28). 
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that the only true way to compare the two 
was to find out the candle-power received 
for one cent, and the attached tables show 
the result. There are several items that 
must be considered before deciding the 
matter on the figures received. One, and a 
very important one, is the cost of coal; of 


vested, while ten do not. It must be re- 
membered in comparing the two tables 
that only one of the municipal plants 
was purchased by the city; all the others 
are comparatively new plants recently 


equipped, thus doing away with all repairs 
and obsolete machinery. 


money that the city would have to pay for 
the purchase of the plant and to the large 
depreciation on electrical machinery, to- 
gether with the fact that the city will be in 
position next spring to make a very favor- 
able contract with the electric light com- 
pany, your committee is of the opinion that 
it is not advisable at this time to enter into 
such an undertaking. 
EDWARD C. HAMILTON, 
C. H. MULLIGAN, 
A. C. METHVEN, 
S. L. HAYNES, 
CHARLES E. NEWELL, 
Committee on Lighting Streets. 


ELLETT CALLS A MEETING. 


Chairman W. Y. Ellett, of Elmira, N. Y., 
has called a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Association of Fire and Police 
Telegraph Superintendents and Municipal 
Electricians for January 28, at Young’s 
Hotel, Boston, Mass. Preliminary ar- 
rangements for the next convention and 
other important business will come before 
the meeting. It is proposed to have in 
connection with the next annual conven- 
tion of the association a big exhibition of 
fire and police telegraph apparatus and 
other electrical appliances. A number of 
the largest electrical concerns of the coun- 
try have already agreed to make elaborate 
exhibits. It is probable that the executive 
committee may recommend a change in the 
name of the organization, as the present 
title is something of a stunner. 


REPORTS WILL BE REVIEWED. 

City officials in all departments are re- 
quested to send to this office their pub- 
lished reports for the year just closed as 
soon as same are issued. 









SPECIAL ASSESSMENTS IN IOWA. 


BY C. E. CAMPBELL, MEMBER BOARD OF PUBLIC 
WORKS, DES MOINES, IA. 


The subject of special assessments for 
street paving, sewering and _ sidewalks is 
one which should demand careful attention 
at the hands of those who have influence in 
shaping legislation. There are radical in- 
equalities in the present system that should 
be remedied, if possible, at the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature. 

Special assessments for street paving are 
first in the order of importance, in that the 
inequalities of our present system in Iowa 
are more numerous as applied to street 
paving, and that such improvements are 
more burdensome upon the property own- 
er. The code of 1897 provides that the 
cost of making or reconstructing any street 
improvement shall be assessed as a special 
tax against the property abutting thereon, 
in proportion to the number of linear front 
feet of each parcel so abutting. The code 
further provides in another section that the 
cost of improvements at the intersections 
of streets and alleys may be assessed 
against the property fronting or abutting 
upon that portion of the street, highway, 
avenue or alley improved, in proportion to 
the linear front feet fronting or abutting 
upon such improvement, or the cost of 
such intersection improvements may be 
paid out of a fund to be raised by taxation 
known as the improvement fund, or from 
the sewer fund, or from the general revenue 
of the city. 

The conspicuously unjust features of the 
present system are: 

First—It ignores the value of the prop- 
erty, assessing the cost of the improvement 
in proportion to the front feet of the abut- 
ting property, even though the expense of 
the improvement exceed the value of the 
property to which it is assessed. 

Second—It saddles an unjustly large 
proportion of the cost of street improve- 
ments upon the corner lots. 

Third—It enables unscrupulous property 
owners, by platting off a narrow portion of 
the property abutting upon the street, to 
escape paying a fair proportion of the cost 
of street improvements. 

Fourth—The system of assessing the en- 
tire cost of paving, including intersections, 
to abutting property is apt to induce the 
abuse of the power to order street im- 
provements, through the pressure of real 
estate schemers seeking to bring some 
newly platted addition into market, or of 
interests connected with manufacturing 
plants, mines and other enterprises located 
in the outlying districts of the city, desir- 
ous of securing paved streets to their 
plants. 

The method of assessing improvements 
to abutting property, regardless of -the rel- 
ative cost of the improvements to the value 
of the property, is an especial injustice to 
the small property owner. Instances are 
not infrequent in which street paving has 
been extended through some outlying or 
suburban district of the city, which has re- 
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sulted in actual confiscation of the proper- 


ty lying along the street improved. It will 
not be hard to discover many cases where 
men of small means have invested in cheap 
lots, paying perhaps a part down and giv- 
ing a mortgage for the balance, only to 
have their investment wiped out by special 
assessments for paving, sometimes even 
depriving the owner of his home after con- 
siderable improvements have ‘been made. 

But this is not the whole of the evil that 
results. The contractor, in bidding for the 
work, must necessarily take it into consid- 
eration, if any of the abutting property 
along the line of the contemplated im- 
provement is of doubtful or of insufficient 
value to pay the assessment for the cost of 
the improvement. He must therefore make 
an estimate of the shrinkage which he will 
suffer upon assessments levied against the 
less valuable property, and make his bid 
for the construction of the improvement 
enough higher than the fair cost to recoup 
out of the more valuable property the 
amount of shrinkage which he must neces- 
sarily expect 'in the assessments against this 
property of lesser value. 

These features alone, or the present sys- 
tem of special assessments, ought to be suf- 
ficient to condemn it, but the situation in 
which the owner of the corner lot under 
the same system finds himself when im- 
provements are made along both the front 
and side of his property is almost as un- 
fortunate as that of the owner of the less 
valuable property in the suburban districts. 
In some cities there is added to the cost of 
paving immediately abutting upon the 
property the expense of paving the street 
and alley intersections. In such cases, 
where the streets running the long way of 
the lots are first paved, the cost of paving 
an entire block, including the alley inter- 
section and half of each street intersection, 
is imposed upon the four corner lots abut- 
ting on the opposite sides of the street. 
When the streets along the fronts of.the 
lots come to be paved, the corner lots are 
again assessed for their proportion of the 
cost of paving and bear an equal share of 
the costs on such streets with the inside 
lots in the block. When all the streets 
around a block have been paved it will be 
found that the average corner lot has paid 
about four times as large a tax for the im- 
provement as is assessed to the inside lots. 

This unjust apportionment of the special 
tax for improvements has given rise to an- 
other abuse, namely, the platting or replat- 
ting of the corner lot with the intention of 
allowing it to go to tax sale for such im- 
provements. As under the law the lien of 
the special tax for any street improvement 
extends only to the lot immediately abut- 
ting on the portion of the street improved, 
only the lot along the street, regardless of 
its size or value, can be taken to pay the 
special assessment. In one instance that 
I heard of a wealthy owner of property in 
the wholesale district, in anticipation of the 
proposed paving of the street running the 
long way of the lots owned by him, re- 
platted his property so as to leave a lot five 
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feet wide abutting upon the street. This 
he allowed to go to sale for the special tax, 
and it has been bandied around from one 
person to another at each successive tax 
sale since then. 

It would seem that the evils especially 
conspicuous in the law of special assess- 
ments as it exists in Iowa have attracted 
more or less attention in other States. In 
some States, assessments are made accord- 
ing to benefit, but this system is objection- 
able in that it-necessarily leaves to the ar- 
bitrary judgment of a body of men, such as 
the board of public works, the city coun- 
cil or the assessment board, the power to 
determine the amount of the benefit to any 
piece of property, and therefore affords an 
opportunity for serious abuse. In other 
States the law provides that only a certain 
proportion of the cost of improvements 
shall be assessed against the abutting prop- 
erty, and that the balance of the cost shall 
be paid by the city by general taxation. 
While this is a more just method as applied 
to property of lower value in the residence 
and outlying portions of the city, it is an 
injustice to the public in the case of prop- 
erty in the heart of the city along streets 
abutting upon valuable business sites. 

As a protection to the owners of small 
properties and real estates of lower value I 
believe that the most equitable system that 
can be devised would be simply to modify 
the present law requiring that the cost of 
improvements shall be assessed against the 
abutting property, provided that in no 
event it shall exceed, say, 12% or 15 per 
cent. of the assessed valuation for any one 
improvement, and that where the cost of 
the improvement abutting upon any prop- 
erty should exceed such a per cent. of the 
assessed valuation, that the excess cost be 
paid by the city by general taxation. 

As to the apportionment of the assess- 
ment, our law should be entirely changed. 
Assessments should not be made according 
to the linear front feet in any event, but ac- 
cording to the square feet of area, and 
should be levied upon the entire area of all 
the blocks or squares abutting upon the 
line of improvements. To offset the spe- 
cial advantage which would accrue to the 
corner lots by reason of the improvements 
made the four corner lots should be re- 
quired to pay a certain special percentage 
of the entire improvement, as, for instance, 
20 per cent., and the remainder of the cost 
then assessed pro rata upon all the proper- 
ty in the block in proportion ‘to the square 
feet of area in each lot or parcel. Under 
this system, if the streets upon the differ- 
ent sides of a block were paved at different 
times, the entire property in the block 
would be assessed according to area each 
time an improvement was made upon a 
street abutting upon any part of the block. 
This method of assessment would not only 
avoid the present unjust apportionment to 
the corner lots, but would make the pay- 
ment which would be assessed against any 
one lot for any improvement and the 
amount payable thereon at any one time 
much smaller. It would also prevent a 
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somewhat unique evasion of the law that I 
have heard of, in which a property owner 
plats off a narrow portion of the lot next 
to the street, upon which the assessment 
for the improvement abutting is levied, 
and which he allows to be sold in the 
usual process of law and so escapes the 
payment of his fair proportion of the cost 
of the improvement made. 

The present law provides that public im- 
provements shall not be ordered except by 
a three-fourths vote of all the members of 
the council, unless the improvement is pe- 
titioned for by the owners of a majority 
of the linear front feet of property abutting 
thereon. It is probably true that if the im- 
provements were not ordered untii peti- 
tioned for by the property owners, the lack 
of public spirit would prevent the making 
of a great many street improvements that 
the welfare of the public requires should be 
done. Nevertheless, the method of order- 
ing improvements provided by the law is 
open to abuse, and not many cities in the 
State will be found that have made any 
considerable improvements under this law 
in which some improvements have not 
been put in at the expense of property own- 
ers solely by the influence and for the bene- 
fit of a few private interests. Instances of 
this kind can be easily found, where pave- 
ments have been extended to outlying dis- 
tricts for the benefit of manufacturing 
plants and other private interests, that has 
resulted in the confiscation of whole blocks 
of vacant lots lying between the plants and 
the heart of the city. 

It would seem that some check ought to 
be put upon the power of the council to 
order improvements in such _ instances. 
This would be largely, if not fully, accom- 
plished, however, by the modification I 
have before suggested, that no property 
should be assessed for public improve- 
ments in excess of such a per cent. of its 
value as would be fair and reasonable. 
Another check which would effectually 
prevent abuses of this kind would be a 
change in the law requiring that the im- 
provements upon street and alley interesec- 
tions should be paid for by the city by gen- 
eral taxation and not assessed against abut- 
ting property. In a large sense, public im- 
provements, the paving of streets especial- 
ly, are for the benefit of the public at large 
more than the benefit of the abutting prop- 
erty, and the public at large should there- 
fore at least share in the expense of mak- 
ing such improvements to the extent of 
paying for the paving of street and alley in- 
tersections. The city council would be 
slow to order a long line of paving reaching 
out to the outskirts of the city for the con- 
venience of some manufacturing plant or 
other private interest, where the city would 
have to pay a portion of the expense of 
making the paving along the frontage of 
the property of low value, and in addition 
the cost of paving the street and alley inter- 
sections along the line of the improvement. 

SEWERS, 
The objections to the method of assess- 





ment for street paving, which we have ex- 
amined, do not operate with such glaring 
injustice in the case of sewers, mainly, 
however, because the expense of sewer 
construction per linear feet of street is con- 
siderably less than that of paving, and be- 
cause the law permits the assessment of the 
cost of a sewer to adjacent property in 
proportion to benefit, as well as to the 
abutting property. The method of as- 
sessment for sewers, however, when applied 
to corner lots, results in the same injustice 
as in the present method of assessment for 
paving. Where the sewer is laid in the 
street along both sides and across the end 
of a corner lot, the corner lot must pay 
towards the cost of the sewer in propor- 
tion to the linear front feet of the property 
abutting upon both streets so improved. 
The method of assessment for improve- 
ments according to area, as suggested with 
reference to street paving, would operate 
as well to fairly apportion the burden of 
building sewers as in the case of paving, 
and remove the most conspicuous evils of 
the present system of assessments. 
SIDEWALKS. 

What has been said with reference to 
paving and sewers will apply with equal 
force to special assessment for sidewalks. 
There is an additional feature in the usual 
method of construction of sidewalks, how- 
ever, that should receive special attention. 
It seems to be the idea of the majority of 
property owners that the sidewalks in front 
of their property belong to them, and that 
they should be allowed to do with them as 
they please, whereas they are in fact a por- 
tion of the street, for the improvement and 
maintenance of which the city is respon- 
sible as well as for the curbing, paving and 
sewering. In the case of paving, curbing 
and sewering it is the custom for the work 
to be done by the city, all at one time, all 
of the same material, and uniform in con- 
struction and workmanship. In the ma- 
jority of cities, however, the opposite 
method is pursued with reference to side- 
walks. Each property owner is free to 
build his own sidewalk, usually to the line 
and grade that suits himself, and frequently 
of the width and material that his own 
preference may determine. As a result 
the construction of sidewalks in most 
cities is faulty and inferior, and the sym- 
metry and beauty of the city streets se- 
riously marred by lack of uniformity in 
construction, width, line and grade of the 
sidewalks along the streets. I believe that 
the city should take charge of and con- 
struct the sidewalks in the same way that 
it paves the streets or builds sewers, and 
that the owners of the abutting property 
should not be allowed to interfere to any 
greater extent in the construction and lay- 
ing of sidewalks than they are now allowed 
to interfere in the construction of paving 
and sewers. I am informed that in the city 
of Minneapolis this is now the custom; 
that during the winter months and at the 
beginning of each year, the board of pub- 
lic works determines upon the streets to be 
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improved by laying sidewalks; that the 
sidewalks are then ordered, and a contract 
let for their construction by streets, and 
that in no case are private property owners 
allowed to build their own sidewalks any 
more than they would be allowed to do 
their own paving upon the street in front 
of their property. The result, of course, 
will bring about uniformity in material and 
workmanship, in the line of the walk, in 
the grade and in durability. It would ma- 
terially add to the beauty of the streets and 
largely lessen the defects in sidewalks that 
are now so prolific a source of damage 
suits against the city. 


UNIQUE FINANCIAL SCHEME, 


Bridgeport, Conn., is in need of some- 
thing like a million dollars for public im- 
provements, including schoolhouses, a new 
city hall, a new bridge and new street pave- 
ments. The question of how the money 
can best be raised is now being agitated, 
and a prominent citizen, David H. Beach, 
has proposed a unique plan. Briefly, it is 
as follows: 

The city is to bond all or a portion of its 
debt with the insurance company at three 
per cent. To secure the debt it insures one 
hundreds of its leading citizens, including, 
say, the mayor, the board of apportionment, 
or any one else who would volunteer, for 
twenty years. 

Now suppose that the total amount to be 
raised is half a million dollars. Let us con- 
trast the result of the present system of flo- 
tation with the new one: 


FLOTATION SYSTEM WITHOUT INSURANCE. 
Twenty-year bonds to be floated at 3 per 





COUR GR NOUR a cond caecesecsadtaciesnees $500,000 
Interest for twenty years..........ccecceece 300,000 
ROG 45 osc cedu cada Gavan de jjéeeereauawes $800,000 


BFEACH’S SYSTEM WITH INSURANCE, 
One hundred men between the ages 
of twenty-one and forty-five, at 
$5,000 each, to be insured at $43.85 
per year per $1,000, costs for 


RUGUEN CONES oss dice cckencdeicadas $438,500 
Interest for CWEMEY YORIS...... 6250 300,000 

Total Fitts e cence teat eeee eee eeeeeees $738,500 
3alance in favor of the new plan... 61,500 


This is based upon the supposition that 
all of the one hundred men live. Granting 
this improbable contingency, the city will 
still make a profit of $61,500 as between the 
old system and the new. 

But, as Mr. Beach insists, the law of av- 
erages shows that at least one, and possibly 
five, out of the hundred insured may die 
within the twenty years. In that case the 
amount of the insurance, $5,000 each, goes 
to the city and the payment of premiums 
ceases. A sporting man might say that the 
city bets with the insurance company with 
the chances greatly in its favor, and with 
nothing to lose if every man lives the full 
twenty years. 


City officials in all departments are re- 
quested to send to this office their pub- 
lished reports for the year just closed as 
soon as same are issued. 
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CHIEF TRAUTWINE AND THE COMMITTEE. 

The water committee of select and com- 
mon councils of Philadelphia met on De- 
cember 19 to consider a number of ordi- 
nances submitted by individuals or cor- 
porations, looking to the filtration of the 
city’s water supply under their auspices. 
These ordinances had been referred to the 
director of the department of public works, 
and four of them were accompanied by 
reports from him. Mr. Clay, a member of 
the committee, asked Chief Trautwine, of 
the water bureau, what recommendation 
he had to make on the subject. Chief 
Trautwine replied that his reports were 
made to the director, the responsible head 
of the department, and said that it was in 
order for that gentleman to reply to the 
question. Director Thompson explained 
that the work of examining the several 
ordinances required time, and that his re- 
ports upon four of them were then before 
the committee. He suggested that Chief 
Trautwine state his views upon the subject. 

Mr. Clay objected to the receipt of any 
verbal report or recommendation, prefer- 
ring that the chief submit his reeommenda- 
tions in writing. He referred to the un- 
satisfactory condition of the water supply, 
severely criticised the alleged dereliction 
of the chief in not having prepared and sub- 
mitted a plan for the filtration of the entire 
supply, and intimated that he would toler- 
ate no such dereliction in one of his own 
employees. He said he was opposed to all 
schemes for private control of the works, 
but if the department was incompetent to 
produce a plan for their improvement, the 
sooner that fact became known the better. 
Chairman Bringhurst followed in the same 
vein, remarking that he should have sup- 
posed that the chief would take pride in 
being able to point to an improved water 
supply as his own work. At the request of 
the chairman, the chief stated his views 
substantially as follows: 

“There is but one way in which the city 
can properly approach the question of fil- 
tration, and that is the way of experiment 
upon a practical working scale. My recom- 
mendation to this effect was laid before 
councils by the director, with his approval, 
three years ago. It contemplated the in- 
stallation of a filtration plant, of capacity 
sufficient for the purification of the water 
supplied to some one of the six systems by 
which the city is supplied. This plant, to 
be designed in consultation with experts, 
was to comprise units representing several 
of the most approved systems, which 
should thus be operated upon a practical 
working scale, in daily competition with 
each other, while filtering the water actually 
furnished to the district. This plan re- 
ceived the approval of the water and 
finance committees and of a majority in 
common council, but it failed of the neces- 
sary two-thirds vote. Since then, councils 
have done nothing. The recommendation 
which I then made is my recommendation 
still. Other communities find it worth 
while to proceed in this way. Louisville, 
after experimenting with sand filters some 


fifteen years ago and finding them ill 
adapted to her needs, has just concluded 
the most elaborate series of experiments 
ever undertaken with mechanical filters, 
and is about to install a system embracing 
the principal features of the mechanical fil- 
ter. Pittsburg, also, has carried on an ex- 
tensive series of experiments with both 
sand and mechanical filters. During the 
three and a half years of my connection 
with the water bureau I have devoted all 
possible study to this subject, and my nu- 
merous reports upon it have been trans- 
mitted to councils through the director. I 
have corresponded with every community 
in the country using filtration, and have 
visited most of the important ones. The 
result of this study is a realizing sense of 
the magnitude of the problem. It is pre- 
posterous that, with my ludicrously inade- 
quate and overworked force, hard-pressed 
to keep up with the daily routine of the 
office, I should be called upon to—” 

Director Thompson: “Oh, stop that kind 
of talk.” 

Chairman Bringhurst reminded the di- 
rector that the mayor had repeatedly an- 
nounced that he had full plans prepared for 
a system of filtration for the entire city. 
Mr. Bringhurst asked to have these plans 
presented. The director stated that the 
mayor had this matter of filtration as much 
at heart as anyone else in the community, 
and reminded the chairman that the depart- 
ment had not only asked an appropriation 
which had been refused, but had made re- 
port after report, all of which had been 
pigeon-holed in favor of private schemes. 

Chief Trautwine, in reply to inquiries, 
reminded the committee that, three months 
ago, he had submittted, through the di- 
rector, and in obedience to a resolution of 
councils, a set of six plans showing filter 
plants sufficient for the purification of all 
the water used by the city, accompanied 
by an elaborate report, explaining the sys- 
tem in detail and giving estimates of cost. 
None of the members appeared to have 
seen the plans or to have read the accom- 
panying report. The plans were merely 
suggested, not recommended. 

Mr. Clay: “We don’t want your sugges- 
tions. We want recommendations.” 

Chief Trautwine: “My recommendation 
has been before you for three years, and it 
is before you to-day. I recommend that 
you adopt no system for the entire supply 
until after a beginning has been made with 
an initial plant. I recommend that you 
give us the tools with which to accom- 
plish the results which you demand.” 

Chairman Bringhurst: “Then you are not 
ready to recommend the general adoption 
of sand filtration?” 

Chief Trautwine: ‘No, sir. Not without 
greater light than we have thus far been 
permitted to obtain. Sand filtration has 
given excellent results in many places; but 
the experience of Louisville warns us that 
it is not necessarily the best thing for us.” 

Colonel Goodman (Member of Commit- 
tee): “When I visited Europe recently, I 
found sand filtration in general and satis- 
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factory use. It has the approval of the en- 
tire world, and it is good enough for us.” 

Director Thompson: “I am in favor of 
natural sand filtration. It is no experi- 
ment. I’ll take the responsibility.” 

The committee adopted a resolution, in 
which the director was asked to submit a 
form of ordinance embodying his views of 
what should be done in the premises. 


MILWAUKEE’S REVISED WATER RATES. 


The city of Milwaukee, by action of its 
board of public works and council, will 
abolish the sliding scale of prices for meas- 
ured water and make a flat rate of 4% cents 
per 100 cubic feet on all metered services. 
The sliding scale to be done away with is 
as follows: 


For the first 25,000 cubic feet, 15 cents per 100 
cubic feet. 

For the next 25,000 cubic feet, 10 cents per 100 
cubic feet. 

For the next 50,000 cubic feet, 8 cents per 100 
cubic feet, 

For the next 400,000 cubic feet, 4 cents per 100 
cubic feet. 

For all over 500,000 cubic feet, 34 cents per 100 
cubic feet. 


Many other changes have been made in 
the Milwaukee water schedule, the house 
and fixture rates being advanced on large 
consumers so as to induce a larger use of 
meters. 

The table given below shows the present 
rate charged in houses according to their 
size and the proposed new rate. It will be 
observed that up to a ten-room house the 
rates remain the same, while above that 
size the prices are increased: 


Rates for dwelling houses, for one family oc- 
cupying a house containing: 
Present New 


rate. rate. 
tor 2 rooms (per annum) ........ $4.00 $4.00 
3 Or 4 rooms (per annum) ........ 5.00 5.00 
5 or 6 rooms (per annum) ........ 6.00 6.00 
7 or 8 rooms (per annum) ........ 8.00 8.00 
9 Or 10 rooms (per annum) ........ 10.00 10.00 
II or 12 rooms (per annum) ........ 11.00 12.00 
13 Or 14 rooms (per annum) ........ 13.00 14.00 
15 or 16 rooms (per annum) ........ 14.00 16.00 
17 or 18 rooms (per annum) ........ 15.00 18.00 


Houses occupied by more than one family to be 
charged at above rate for one family and $2 for 
each additional family. 


A charge proposed to be made in the 
future which has not been made in the past 
is $1 a year for each laundry tub. The 
special rates for fountain and horse troughs 
are to be raised to induce the use of meters. 
The water fee for wholesale liquor dealers 
is to be raised from $10 a year to $25. An 
increase of $1 a year is made in the charge 
against printing offices and packing houses. 
This is per faucet. Barber shops are to be 
charged $3 per chair straight instead of $3 
for the first chair and $2 for each additional 
chair. A new provision in regard to lawn 
sprinkling is that it will be limited to three 
hours a day. The charge for water closets 
without self-closing valves is to be raised 
from $4 a year to $5. Steam laundries with- 
out meters are to be charged from $10 to 
$50 a year, according to size. 
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Rapid Growth of the League. 

The growth of the League of American 
Municipalities continues rapidly, and it will 
not be long before nearly every town and 
city of any importance in the United States 
will be enrolled on the membership list. 
The more recent acquisitions are Mont- 
gomery and Florence, Ala.; San Jose and 
Santa Barbara, Cal.; Butte and Anaconda, 
Mont.; Independence, Mo.; Hamilton, 
Akron, Youngstown and Zanesville, Ohio; 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Cedar Rapids and Iowa 
City, Iowa: Memphis, Tenn.; Charleston, 
S. C.; Altoona, Pa.; Mount Sterling, Ky.; 
Valley City, N. Dak.; Stillwater, Minn.: 
Portland, Me.; Petersburg, Va., and 
Houston, Tex. It will be noted that the 
growth of the organization is not centred 
in any particular locality, but extends from 
Maine to far-off California, and from Min- 
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nesota to Florida. As the membership in- 
creases, the facilities of the organization for 
doing good work grow apace. The League 
of American Municipalities is, first of all, 
a co-operative institution, wherein the 
principle of “one for all and all for one” is 
applied in the work of improving the con- 
dition of American municipalities. This is 
a progressive age, each day bringing forth 
something new and useful in every field of 
human endeavor, and it is gratifying to 
know that the municipalities of the country 
are organized in a way that will enable 
each and every one of them to keep abreast 
of the times. 


Bureau of Information. 

The bureau of information of the League 
has furnished replies to no less than a hun- 
dred special inquiries during the past 
month. As nearly all of these inquiries 
related to subjects upon which the bureau 


had to gather and compile new data, the 
work involved was greater than most read- 
ers will imagine. With the limited force 
at his command and the increasing de- 
mands for information, the secretary is in 
some cases unable to furnish replies to in- 
quirers as promptly as he would like to. 
Executive Committee Meeting Called. 

President Black has called a meeting of 
the executive committee of the League for 
January 24, at Zanesville, Ohio. The com- 
mittee is asked to meet at Zanesville, be- 
cause the League of Ohio Municipalities 
will be in convention there at the time, 
making the event doubly interesting. Im- 
portant business pertaining to the work of 
the national organization will be considered 
by the executive committee at this meet- 
ing, and much good will result from it. The 
commnittee will also decide upon a date 
and make the necessary preliminary ar- 
rangements for the Syracuse convention. 
The executive committee of the League is 
composed of Mayor Black, of Columbus, 
Ohio; Mayor Maybury, of Detroit, Mich.; 
Mayor 3ridgeport, Conn.; 
Mayor MacVicar, of Des Moines, la.; 
Mayor Smyth, of Charleston, S. C.; Mayor 
Ashley, of New Bedford, Mass., and Sec- 
retary Gilkison. 

Vice-Presidents Appointed. 

Honorary vice-presidents of the League 
of American Municipalities have been ap- 
pointed by President Black as follows: 

Alabama—J. H. Clisby, Mayor, Mont- 
gomery. 

Arizona—H. Ruehman, Mayor, Tucson. 

Arkansas—J. A. Woodson, Mayor, Little 


Rock. 


Taylor, of 


California—James D. Phelan, Mayor, 
San Francisco. 
Colorado—T. S. McMurrav, Mayor, 


Denver. 

Connecticut—F. B. Farnsworth, Mayor, 
New Haven. 

Delaware— Henry 
Wilmington. 

Florida—R. D. Knight, Mayor, Jackson- 
ville. 

Georgia—S. B. Price, Mayor, Macon. 

Illinois—W. H. Carroll, Alderman, Pe- 
oria. 

Indiana—Thomas Taggart, Mayor, In- 
dianapolis. 

Iowa—John 
Rapids. 

Kansas—Charles A. 
Topeka. 

Kentucky—Charles P. Weaver, Mayor, 
Louisville. 

Louisiana—W. C. Flower, Mayor, New 
Orleans. 

Maine—Chas. H. Randall, Mayor, Port- 
land. 


C. McLear, Mayor, 


Redmond, Mayor, Cedar 


Fellows, Mayor, 


Maryland—George A. Kane, Mayor, 
Cumberland. 

Massachusetts—Arthur B. Chapin, 
Mayor, Holyoke. 

Michigan—George R. Perry, Mayor, 
Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota—Henry Truelson, Mayor, 
Duluth. 

Missouri—P. J. Kirschner, Mayor, St. 
Joseph. 


Montana—Richard j. Fitzgerald, Mayor, 
Great Falls. 

Nebraska—Frank E. 
Omaha. 

New Hampshire—Albert B. Woodworth, 
Mayor, Concord. 

New Jersey—W. G. Sickel, Mayor, Tren- 
ton. 

New York—Robert A. 
Mayor, New York. 


Moore, Mayor, 


Van Wyck, 
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North Carolina—S. P. Wright, Mayor, 
Wilmington. 

North Dakota—J. A. Johnson, Mayor, 
Fargo. 

ee H. Gibson, Mayor, Zanes- 
ville. 

Pennsylvania—Charles F. Warwick, 
Mayor, Philadelphia. 

Rhode Island—Wm. C. Baker, Mayor, 
Providence. 
Tennessee—R. H. 
Nashville. 

Texas—S. H. Brashear, Mayor, Hous- 
ton. 

Utah—James Glendenning, Mayor, Salt 
Lake. 

Vermont—H. S. Peck, Mayor, Burling- 
ton. 

Virginia—D. I. Bachman, 
anoke. 

Washington—E. D. Olmstead, Mayor, 
Spokane. 

West Virginia—W. F. Hite, 
Huntington. 

Wisconsin—David S. Rose, Mayor, Mil- 
waukee. 

Wyoming—W. R. Schmitger, 
Cheyenne. 





Dudley, 


Mayor 


Mayor, Ro- 


Mayor, 


Mayor, 
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Programme for Ohio League. 


President Black, of the League of 
American Municipalities, is making prep- 
arations for a successful meeting of the 
Ohio State organization, of which he is also 
the chief executive, at Zanesville, on Janu- 
ary 24, 25 and 26. Mayor L. H. Gibson, of 
Zanesville, who is something of a hustler 
himself, is working hand in hand with Pres- 
ident Black to make the Ohio League’s 
convention a big event. The enterprising 
city of Zanesville is prepared to extend a 
cordial welcome tto the delegates, and the 
entertainment programme contains many 
pleasant features. The business programme 
embraces the following: 

The Federal Plan of Municipal Govern- 
ment—Hon. Samuel L. Black, mayor of 
Columbus, to open the discussion. 

Municipal Franchises and Their Abuses 
—Hon. Robert E. McKisson, mayor of 
Cleveland, to open the discussion. 

Municipal Control of Public Benefits— 
Hon. Samuel M. Jones, mayor of Toledo, 
to open the discussion. 

Public Parks—Discussion to be opened 
by a Youngstown councilman. 

Commissioner Plan of Municipal Gov- 
ernment—Mayor Young, of Akron, to open 
the discussion. 

Government of Cities of the First Class— 
Mayor Tafel, of Cincinnati, will assign a 
member of his board of affairs to open the 
discussion. 

The Hamilton Ripper and the Effects of 
Such Legislation on Municipal Govern- 
ment—Discussion to be opened by a Ham- 
ilton councilman. 

Asphalt Streets—General discussion con- 
cerning durability of same. 

Vitrified Brick Pavements—General dis- 
cussion thereon. 

Sanitary Sewage—Hon. Julian Griggs, 
chief engineer of Columbus, to lead in the 
discussion. 

City Solicitors and Their Relations to the 
Legislative and Executive Branches of a 
City Government—The city solicitor of 
Springfield will open the discussion, 

Relations of the Executive to the Legis- 
lative Branch of a City Government— 
Mayor Rice, of Canton, to open the discus- 
sion. 

How to Make Water Works Self-Sus- 
taining—Hon. Jerry O’Shaughnessy, su- 
perintendent of the Columbus waterworks, 
to open the discussion. 

Best Form of Government of Cities of 
the Second Class—A Dayton city official 
will open the discussion. 

Boards of Health and Their Relations to 
City Government—Secretary Probst, of the 
State board of health, to open the discus- 
sion. 

Management of Fire Stations and Fire 
Alarm Systems—Fire Chief Archibald, of 
Cincinnati, will open the discussion. 

Uses. of Decorative Tiles in Public 
Buildings—Hon. Herman C. Miller, of 
Zanesville, will open the discussion: 

The League of American Municipalities 
—Secretary B. F. Gilkison, of New York, 


Meeting of Kansas State Association. 


The Kansas Municipal Association met 
at Fort Scott last month, delegates being 
present from all the first class cities in the 
State, namely: Kansas City, Topeka, At- 
chison, Leavenworth, Wichita and Fort 
Scott. The most important action of the 
convention was the adoption of a resolution 
requesting the State Legislature to pass a 
law authorizing cities to condemn water, 
gas and electric plants and take them under 
control at an appraised value, regardlsss 
of their franchises. Representative J. W. 
Adams, of Wichita, and City Attorney 
Cory, of Fort Scott, led the fight against 
this proposition. They denounced the 
principle involved as unrepublican and cal- 
culated to keep capital out of the State. 
City Attorney Bird, of Topeka; Mayor 
Marshman, of Kansas City, and Acting 
Mayor Kirstead, of Leavenworth, fought 
heroically for the proposed law and aroused 
much enthusiasm. Mr. Bird argued that it 
was a right of eminent domain that had 
been recognized by the highest Federal 
court, and that it was a nineteenth century 
departure which had become necessary in 
the course of municipal government. 
Upon a vote the sweeping proposition was 
almost unanimously adopted. 

The Kansas Municipal Association was 
organized some time ago, and it has ac- 
complished a great deal in the way of se- 
curing better laws for the government of 
the first class cities of the State. It se- 
cured a revision in the law which governs 
the distribution of the taxes by the county 
treasurers so that the cities get what they 
are entitled to. It secured the law which 
enables the fire companies of the cities to 
receive annual allowances through the 
superintendent of insurance, as well as 
many other changes which have improved 
the operation of the municipalities. 

The following officers were elected at the 
Fort Scott convention: 

President—Mayor R. L. Marshman, of 
Kansas City. 

Secretary—City Clerk F. E. Yeager, of 
Kansas City. _ 

Treasurer—City ‘Clerk S. McFadden, of 
Topeka. 

Kansas City was chosen as the place of 
meeting for next year. 


California State League Organized. 

Upon the call of Mayor D. O. Drufflel, 
of Santa Clara, a large number of city and 
town officials of California met at San 
Francisco last month, and organized the 
League of California Municipalities. The 
constitution adopted says: 

“The purpose of this organization shall 
be to promote a systematic collection of 
information relating to municipal affairs; 
to foster the exchange of suggestions be- 
tween municipalities on matters of interest; 
to prepare and, so far as possible, influence 
legislation necessary to proper municipal 
administration and growth, and to gener- 
ally interest the public in and advocate 
all ideas tending to bring the municipali- 
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ties of California abreast of the best 
municipalities of the country. Each 
municipality shall have as many delegates 
to the meetings of the organization as it 
may desire. * * * The officers shall 
consists of a president, first and second 
vice-presidents, secretary, treasurer, execu- 
tive, judicial, legislative and municipal im- 
provement committee. All officers to be 
elected at the annual meeting and to serve 
without pay.” 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, James D. Phelan, mayor, San Fran- 
cisco; first vice-president, J. W. Richards, 
trustee, Berkeley; second vice-president, 
W. H. Turner; trustee, Merced; secretary, 
H. A. Mason, Santa Clara; treasurer, M. 
L. Hanscome, Berkeley; executive com- 
mittee, James D. Phelan, B. F. Lamborn, 
of Merced, and S. Hutchinson, of Palo 
Alto; legislative committee, E. M. Burke, 
of Santa Barbara, T. H. Carr, of Nevada 
City; C. N. Kirkbride, of San Mateo, and 
C. A. Jacobson, of Petaluma; municipal 
improvement committee, C. W. Agee, of 
Merced; D. O. Drufflel, of Santa Clara, 
and Charles France, of Salinas; judiciary 
committee, B. A. Hayne, of Berkeley, E. 
K. Taylor, of Alemeda; R. A. Robertson, 
of Los Gatos; S. Hutchinson, and C. N. 
Kirkbride. 


Wisconsin League Organized. 


The Wisconsin League of Municipali- 
ties, which was temporarily organized last 
spring, met at Madison on December 15. 
The question of municipal ownership, 
especially of water works and _ electric 
lighting plants, was discussed at length. 
Mayor Douglas, of Monroe, spoke strongly 
in its favor, and others who participated in 
the discussion agreed with him, while not a 
voice was raised on the other side of the 
question. Permanent organization was ef- 
fected by the adoption of a constitution in 
conformity with that of the League of 
American Municipalities. The following 
officers were elected: 

President—C. E. Whelan, Mayor, Madi- 
son. 

Vice-President—A. S. Douglas, Mayor, 
Monroe. 

Secretary—Prof. S. E. Sparling, Madi- 
son. 

Treasurer—A. J. Roach, Mayor, Water- 
loo. 

Trustees—John W. Bashford, Mayor, 
Hudson; W. C. Leitsch, Mayor, Columbus; 
W. F. Hurd, Mayor, Boscobel. 

Honorary vice-presidents were elected 
from the congressional districts as follows: 

First—James Thoroughgood, Janesville. 

Second—Henry Mulberger, Watertown. 

Third—Frank Avery, Baraboo. 

Fifth—T. F. Warden, Waukesha. 

Sixth—T. M. Mayham, Fond du Lac. 

Seventh—S. S. Kepler, Eau Claire. 

Eighth—Orlando Clark, Appleton. 

Ninth—D. G. Classon, Oconto. 

Tenth—Carter, Menomonie. 

Fond du Lac was decided upon as the 
place for the next semi-annual meeting. 
The time is to be fixed by the executive 
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committee, but it will probably be held 
early in June. 

The league proposes to get to work at 
once in shaping legislation at the coming 
session of the Legislature, and the execu- 
tive committee was ordered to prepare a 
bill which will as nearly as possible meet the 
condition of all cities. The present general 
charter has proven unsatisfactory in several 
respects and many cities have refused to 
adopt it. After framing a bill the executive 
committee will send a copy of it to the ex- 
ecutive of each municipality with the ex- 
pectation that it will be returned with sug- 
gestions, from which the committee hopes 
to prepare a perfect bill. 


ATLANTA’S MODEL WATER DEPARTMENT. 


In his farewell message, Mayor Collier, 
of Atlanta, Ga., spoke of the waterworks 
department as follows: 

“The constantly increasing receipts from 
the water department is gratifying proof of 
the care and intelligence exercised in the 
management of this most important 
branch of the city government, and attests 
in a striking manner the wisdom of the 
municipal ownership of public utilities. 
The construction and successful operation 
of this splendid plant is a standing refuta- 
tion of the absurd claim of monopolists 
that such enterprises cannot be honestly 
and economically administered by a munic- 
ipality. No private business enterprise 
in this city or elsewhere is more prudently 
and economically administered, and none 
show better results. The record of the 
past year is especially gratifying, showing 
a very large increase in receipts, while the 
amount of pumpage and consumption of 
coal has largely decreased as compared 
with past years. This result is due mainly 
to the careful system of meter inspection 
inaugurated during the year, by means of 
which unnecessary waste has been in a 
large measure detected and _ prevented. 
Seven miles and four thousand and ninety- 
nine feet of new mains have been laid dur- 
ing the year, at a cost of $16,735.30, and 
800 new taps made at cost of $8,705.25. This 
increases the mileage of mains to 105 
miles and 2,834 feet.” 


NEW WATER RATES AT DULUTH. 

At Duluth, Minn., where the waterworks 
recently came into the possession of the 
municipality, a new schedule of water rates 
has been made. The new monthly meter 
rates are as follows: 

First 20,250 gallons at 4 cents per 100 
gallons, equivalent to 2,700 cubic feet at 
30 cents per 100 cubic feet. 

Next 39,750 gallons at 3 cents per 100 
gallons, equivalent to 5,300 cubic feet at 
224 cents per 100 cubic feet. 

Next 39,750 gallons at 2 cents per 100 
gallons, equivalent to 5,300 cubic feet at 
15 cents per 100 cubic feet. 

All over at I cent per 100 gallons, equi- 
valent to 714 cents per 100 cubic feet. 

Minimum rate, 50 cents per month. 

Bills are rendered in cubic feet. One 
cubic foot equals 7% gallons. 


The old rates, those of the Duluth Gas 
and Water Company, were as follows: 


13 to 67 feet daily, per 100 feet....... 37%c 
67 to 200 feet daily, per 100 feet...... 30c 


200 to 400 feet daily, per 100 feet.... 26c 
400 to 667 feet daily, per 100 feet....22%c 
667 to 1,334 feet daily, per 100 feet... .1834c 
1,334 to 2,667 feet daily, per 100 feet.. 1I5¢ 

There are about 2,300 consumers of water 
in Duluth, and about 1,000 of the services 
are metered. 


RUBBER TIRES FOR FIRE APPARATUS. 


In New York, the experiment of using 
rubber tires on fire engines has demon- 
strated beyond any question that such 
equipment is most desirable. The rubber 
tires not only make faster runs possible 
but save the engine from the injurious 
effects of jolting. The New York fire de- 
partment officials are confident that the use 
of rubber tires will greatly reduce the re- 
pair expenses. 

In Milwaukee, Chief Foley has had his 
buggy equipped with the new tires for a 
year and has not spent $1 during that time 
for repairs to that vehicle. He believes 
that this year of service comes pretty near 
paying the expenses of putting on the tires 
and expects to run his buggy for a long 
time to come without any extra expendi- 
ture in the way of repairs. In turning 
corners, getting out of street car tracks 
and coming to a sudden stop, he says that 
the rubber tires are a boon. 

On the night when the first snow of the 
season fell in that city there was a fire, 
and in responding to the alarm the engine 
teams had to come to a walk in rounding 
corners, or otherwise the heavy apparatus 
would have slewed clean across the street 
and probably upset. With rubber tires all 
this difficulty would have been avoided. In 
wet weather the heavy engines have to be 
handled very carefully in rounding corners 
and much valuable time is lost. 

It costs about $60 to put heavy, solid rub- 
ber tires on a fire engine, and the same 
amount for equipping the wheels of a hook 
and ladder truck. 


AFRICANS WANT FIRE ENGINES. 


A correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Commercial Museums in Maritzburg, 
South Africa, writing to the Museums, 
states that the destruction of the Town Hall 
of that place by fire and one or two fires 
in nearby towns have had the effect of 
stimulating the provision of better fire ex- 
tinguishing equipment in several of the 
leading towns of South Africa. Some of 
the municipalities have taken the matter in 
hand, and good orders have recently been 
sent to English manufacturers for steam 
fire engines and other fire-fighting appli- 
ances. 

The matter of municipal fire departments 
has received until recently very little atten- 
tion in the country, and now that the peo- 
ple, through the recent losses, have been 
thoroughly awakened to the fact that prop- 
erty and life must be protected, American 
manufacturers of fire extinguishing ap- 
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paratus, who excel the world in their par- 
ticular line, would do well to make an 
effort to secure orders from the thriving 
South African towns. 


MAYOR GRAY’S INAUGURAL. 


Mayor James Gray, of Minneapolis, in 
his inaugural address to the council, said: 

“The reduction of inflated expense ac- 
counts in several departments is impera- 
tive. It is not necessary to name or criti- 
cise any department in particular. It is 
necessary, however, to consider each sep- 
arately and carefully. This duty lies 
with the council, and it is one which 
the people expect the present coun- 
cil to perform fearlessly and without 
partisan bias. The board of tax levy 
has a final voice in fixing the estimate for 
the city’s expenditures. But the council 
has the initiative, and it may be taken for 
granted that no board of tax levy will take 
the responsibility of raising taxation where 
the body most responsible for results has 
cut it down. The board of tax levy, it may 
be said, acts under difficulties. It is made 
up ex-officio of heads of departments, each 
of whom sits as a judge on his colleagues’ 
demands, while acting as the advocate of 
his own. Extravagance might be pre- 
dicted from such an arrangement, even 
though the board acted conscientiously. 
The plan is inherently weak and cannot 
bring forth permanent good results. It 
would be better to have the estimates for 
each department passed upon by experts 
not in any way connected with the expen- 
diture of the sums asked for, and who 
would act after having heard the reasons 
for or against any fixed sum for an appro- 
priation. 

“Retrenchment should not mean a spasm 
of reform. It ought to be the permanent 
policy of the municipal government to 
spend a smaller sum per capita of its popu- 
lation for public purposes. When money 
has to be squeezed out of hard pressed tax- 
payers, it is right that work should be 
squeezed out of well paid tax eaters. 
Wherever it can be done, one salary should 
be made to grow where two salaries grew 
before. 

“In the matter of street lighting, consid- 
erable reduction thas been made in the past 
five years in the cost of electric light, the 
fall being from $150 and $125 per lamp paid 
in 1894 to $112 and $96 offered for 1899. 
With these reductions this city is still pay- 
ing about 40 per cent. more than St. Paul, 
and about 4o per cent. more than Detroit, 
which makes its own electric light. There 
is apparently a field for fruitful investiga- 
tion here.” 


VEHICLE TAX FOR STREET CLEANING. 


The board of public works of Des 
Moines, Ia., suggests a tax of $1 per year 
on each vehicle in the city for the purpose 
of providing a street cleaning fund of suffi- 
cient proportions to keep the thorough- 
fares in cleanly condition. It is thought 
that $15,000°a:year:cam*be raised in this 
‘ala art fee 
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MUNICIPAL REGULATION OF PUBLIC 
FRANCHISES. 
BY HON. JOHN M. REDMOND, MAYOR, CEDAR 
RAPIDS, IA. 

The subject assigned me is one of grow- 
ing importance, and in the past quarter of 
a century has registered its progress in 
bench and statutory law in the different 
States as public attention and discussion 
has moulded sentiment demanding it. 

The home rule idea which has gained 
such a lasting hold and favor with our 
people, has obviated the interference of the 
Legislature with the details of municipal 
rule, and the steps to be taken to incorpo- 
rate, the powers granted to, and restriction 
upon municipal bodies are defined clearly 
in the general statutes of the various States. 

The legislative charter granting special 
privileges to cities, whatever its merits, is 
now of the past, and with us here in Lowa 
it is part of our organic law that the Legis- 
lature shall “not pass special or local laws 
for incorporation of cities and towns,” nor 
any laws “vacating roads, town plats, 
streets, alleys or public squares.” 

The trend of legislation has been, by gen- 
eral enactments, to add to, and to fully de- 
fine the power of cities and towns, and in 
harmony with the laws of the State their 
purely local affairs are to be managed on 
their own responsibilities. 

In glancing over the statutes the first 
legislative expression to be noticed on the 
subject of public utilities and municipal 
franchises is the following: 

“They shall have power to erect water 
works or to authorize the erection of the 
same,” by a majority vote of four-fifths of 
the council passed by the Fourteenth Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1872. 

In the same bill it is provided that “All 
cities and incorporate towns constructing 
such works are authorized to assess from 
time to time in such manner as they shall 
deem equitable upon each tenement or 
other place supplied with water such water 
rents as may be agreed upon; and at the 
regular time of levying taxes in each year 
said city or town is hereby empowered to 
levy and cause to be collected a special tax 
—which with the water rent shall be suf- 
ficient to pay the expenses of running and 
operating such werks.” 

The act also gave the power to grant the 
right to supply water by private individu- 
als. This beginning is closed, up to this 
time, with adding the right and power in 
cities and towns to erect and maintain, or 
grant franchises to individuals or corpora- 
tions to erect and maintain gas and electric 
light or power plants, with sweeping pro- 
visions for the control of the franchises for 
any of these when operated or maintained 
by private parties. 

The present law, general in its applica- 
tion, is as follows: 

“Section 724, C. 97. Rates—Taxes. 

“They shall have power, when operating 
such works or plants, to assess from time 
to time, in such a manner as they shall 
deem equitable. spol each tenement or 
other place supplied with water, gas, light 


or power, reasonable rents or rates fixed 
by ordinance, and to levy a tax, as herein- 
after provided, to pay or aid in paying the 
expenses of running, operating and re- 
pairing such works or plants owned and 
operated by such city and towns, and the 
interest on any bonds issued to pay all or 
any part of the costs of their construction. 

“Section 725. Regulation of Rates and 
Service. 

“They shall have power to require every 
individual or private corporation operating 
such works or plant, subject to reasonable 
rules and regulations, to furnish any person 
applying therefor, along the line of power, 
and to supply said city or town with water 
for fire protection, and with gas, water, 
light or power for other necessary public 
purposes, and to regulate and fix the rent 
or rate for water, gas and electric light or 
power; to regulate and fix the charges for 
water meters, or other device or means 
necessary for determining the consumption 
of water, gas, electric light or power, and 
these powers shall not be abridged by ordi- 
nance, resolution or contract.” 

The last section, 725, of the code brings 
us to the pith of our subject, legislative or 
municipal regulation of public franchises, 
and Justice Rothrock, in the opinion of the 
supreme court in the case of Des Moines 
vs. Des Moines Water Company, 64 N. W. 
R., 269, referring to the power given to 
cities in this section to “regulate and fix 
charges for water, gas, electric light or 
power,” says: 

“No person or corporation ought to be 
allowed to demand more for a public ser- 
vice than reasonable compensation. . Such 
a measure of the value of the service is not 
only in harmony with natural justice, but it 
accords with the recent legislative policy of 
this State.” 

Thus we have reached by statute and de- 
cision a place as advanced as most of our 
sister States, and little behind a few, in 
granting power to erect, maintain or con- 
trol franchises for, public utilities, and we 
anticipate and should have additional legis- 
lation along the same line concerning tele- 
phones and street rai!ways. 

A review of this subject as it applies to 
the States generally is well written by Mr. 
Tiedman: 

“Tf the question had been raised fifty 
years ago, whether a municipal corporation 
could, within the provisions and the spirit 
of the State constitutions, under authority 
from the State Legislature, undertake the 
establishment and operation of municipal 
monopolies—especially in the case of gas, 
electric light and water works—it is very 
likely that the question would have been 
answered in the negative. The popular 
opinion of the day opposed the assumption, 
by any part of government, of powers be- 
yond what were necessary to the preserva- 
tion of peace and good order, the enforce- 
ment and protection of private rights and 
the alleviations of individual distress 
through the medium of public hospitals, 
asylums and almshouses; and the same 
public opinion would have controlled the 
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judgment of the courts, if such a monopoly 
had by some accident or oversight been 
created, in pronouncing upon its validity. 
But, since then, the popular sense of right, 
under the influence of modern socialism, 
has manifested a decided socialistic tend- 
ency in favor of the intervention of the 
State in many instances, which would not 
have been seriously considered in times 
past. It is true that for more than a cen- 
tury we have had in this country, as well 
as elsewhere in the civilized world, a gov- 
ernment monopoly and distribution of 
mail. But that monopoly had been created 
by an express provision in the United 
States constitution, and had thereby been 
placed far above the reach of judicial criti- 
cism. Nor have we had since then, in the 
United States, any other instance of a State 
or national government monopoly, except 
the recent establishment, in Squth Caro- 
lina, of a State monopoly in the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors. 

“But in determining the constitutionality 
of government monopolies a very im- 
portant distinction must be made between 
the monopolies which may be established 
and operated by the State government and 
those which may under legislative 
authority be erected by a municipal corpo- 
ration. The distinction rests upon the gen- 
erally accepted doctrine that a municipal 
corporation has a quasi private character, 
as well as strictly public character. The 
grant by the State to a municipal corpora- 
tion of the power to establish and operate 
gas, electric light or water works, is a 
grant to the corporation in its semi-private 
character, as the corporate representative 
of the local community, and not to it as 
the public representative of the State gov- 
ernment. 

“Involved in the question of the con- 
stitutionality of municipal ownership of gas, 
electric light and water works, are two dis- 
tinct queries: First, can the municipal cor- 
poration supply itself with the light and 
water which it may need for lighting and 
cleansing the streets and. other strictly 
municipal property; and, secondly, can it 
vend to private consumers the light and 
water they may need? In regard to the 
first query, there is little room for doubt, 
and the cases are unanimous, that the mu- 
nicipal corporation may, if the State Legis- 
lature grants the power, supply itself, for 
public needs, with light and water, by the 
establishment and operation of its own 
works, as well as by contract with private 
manufacturers of the same. 

Where the municipality undertakes, as it 
always does when it establishes and oper- 
ates its own lighting or water works, to 
supply private consumers in their private 
houses, the municipal government is with- 
out doubt engaged in a private business 
which fifty years ago would very likely 
have been conceded to be beyond the legiti- 
mate sphere, even of a municipal corpora- 
tion, and this has been the judgment of 
the Supreme Court of South Carolina in a 
very recent case. But in every other case, 
the vending of light and water to private 
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consumers was but an incident of the sup- 
ply of these elements for strictly public use, 
and was within the constitutional limits. 

“But the attempt of a city government 
to establish and operate its own gas, elec- 
tric light and water works will not be law- 
ful in any case, unless the State Legisla- 
ture has granted, expressly or by plain im- 
plication, the power to do so.” 

In every other case where the question 
has been raised, the courts have held that 
the vending of light and water to private 
consumers was but an incident of the sup- 
ply of these elements for strictly public 
use, and was within the constitutional 
limitations. 

We can understand readily, then, that we 
have drifted away from some of the be- 
lieved to be cardinal points of democracy 
laid down by our pioneer fathers in gov- 
ernment making. 

CHANGES MUST COME. 

The wisdom of a Jefferson or a Hamilton 
did not foresee more people and more 
wealth in Kings County, New York and 
vicinity, than there was in the entire coun- 
try of which they formed a nation. 

Statesmen may look out over the future 
and discern events to be, by reasoning 
from things then known as premises, but 
when a generation witnesses the total blot- 
ting out of the precedents of its predeces- 
sor the task of legislating for grandchil- 
dren would seem to be one simply of gym- 
nastics rather than of serious concern. 

Changing conditions must be met by 
changing rules of action. Moss may be 
ornamental in places, but Americans have 
lost all veneration for it. We change our 
minds not always for the best, it is true, 
but no one can deny that we are far better 
off in the sum total for the many changes 
we have made. 

The revolution over, the statement was 
made, you will remember: “It is true that 
in the beginning we aimed not at inde- 
pendence.” 

The rebellion over, it was said that, “In 
the beginning it was not the purpose to 
free the slaves.” And the war with Spain 
now over, we hear that in the beginning 
this was not a war for expansion, and yet 
these things came to pass, 

Four years ago the Venezuela boundary 
controversy brought with characteristic 
emphasis from the lips of Jonathan the 
statement that he was ready to fight and 
die for the decree of James Monroe, that 
the Old World and the New should not 
poach on the possessions of each other. 
And we have heard it announced as a first 
principle of our national policy that we 
should avoid a foreign alliance as we would 
a pestilence. 

To-day Jonathan exclaims with the er- 
ratic and irreverent George Francis Train, 
“Damn Monroe, Monroe is dead,” and we 
are on the threshold of an alliance which 
will thrust us into the very maelstrom of 
Eastern politics. The prospect reminds us 
of the lines: 


“You say, where goest thou? I cannot tell, 
And still go on. If but the way be straight 
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It cannot go amiss: Before me lies dawn and the 
day; 
The ahaha behind me: that suffices me.” 

But to the subject. Municipal govern- 
ment is anything but poetry. The idea of 
a government of any kind conducting a 
business or any tendency toward paternal- 
ism has been battled and fought by the 
ablest and most patriotic of our citizens, 
and yet many of those who have been loud- 
est in their antagonism to these named 
tendencies are to-day the most enthusiastic 
and devout advocates of municipal owner- 
ship of public utilities and even of govern- 
ment control of telegraph and railroads. 

Mixed with this tendency toward social- 
ism we find in the same people an almost 
rabid antagonism to any condition or any 
tendency in government which will tend to 
paralyze individual efforts and ambition. 

The question is common, “Why regulate 
or control property in the form of water, 
lighting, transportation and telephone in- 
vestments?” All other enterprises make 
and appropriate all possible profits, take all 
the chances of competition and suffer all 
losses sustained without regulation or con- 
trol, and how are they distinguishable from 
municipal enterprises to furnish utilities for 
the public? 

Answering the question, it can be perti- 
nently said there are several very radical 
points of difference in the enterprises. The 
first and most important distinction is that 
there is not and cannot be in a true sense 
that fierce competition in municipal or pub- 
lic facilities which weighs down to the 
point of moderate compensation other en- 
terprises, and which frequently entails 
heavy losses in them and their total de- 
struction. 

In other lines the citizen is free to pat- 
ronize whom and where and when he will. 
He finds his physician, his lawyer, his den- 
tist, his minister, his coat, his meat, his 
flour and fuel among his neighbors usually 
and among strangers if it pleases him. 

The conveniences of modern civilization 
in the items of light and water supply, 
transportation and transmission of intelli- 
gence, are regarded as essential as food and 
raiment, but these items he must buy at 
home and usually from one party. 

EFFECT OF FRANCHISES. 

If conditions, business and social, have 
grown with reference to these facilities and 
have made it necessary for him to ride from 
First to Thirtieth street, he has no choice 
between dealers here, among his neighbors 
or elsewhere—he must takethe car between 
these points and pay the fare demanded. 
The same want of freedom of choice exists 
in the use of water, light and the tele- 
phones. 

He builds his place of business or his 
dwelling where these things are and be- 
cause they are there, and they are there by 
a sort of partnership interest. The streets 
and alleys are the joint property of the 
citizens and property owners, and so far 
recognized in our law as to revert in title 
proportionately to the abutting lots owned 
where a plat has been vacated. 


The owners have directly or indirectly 
given the use of the streets, their property, 
to the various organizations or individuals 
who control and manage these utilities, and 
without such gift or grant they could not 
be. They have consented to the appropri- 
ation of a part of their property in com- 
mon used by the public, for the use of the 
utility, and to such disfiguring as the utility 
may require, and to additional annoyance, 
that the public may have the benefit of it. 

The grant alone is valuable property, and 
it is no uncommon thing to capitalize and 
sell it when obtained. 

The cessation of other enterprises may 
effect in a degree the value of the property 
of the citizen, but the abandonment of a 
public utility may result in his total ruin; 
hence, he has a strong interest in the 
continuance and efficiency of the latter and 
is dependent upon it to such a degree that 
it becomes a dangerous monopoly without 
some power of control. 

A second distinction between these and 
other enterprises is the rights and inci- 
dents accruing to utilities of that character 
under discussion out of the doctrine of 
eminent domain. 

This doctrine is more pertinent to public 
utilities, other than those purely municipal, 
and yet it so far obtains here as to be 
worthy of notice. This doctrine is a recog- 
nition of the public dependence on these 
facilities, and the right, on that account, in 
them or the governmental power to which 
they appeal, to condemn and appropriate 
property for their building, their growth 
and their use, whether the owners are will- 
ing or unwilling. No other enterprises are 
so favored; they must buy their way, their 
rights, their property from those alone who 
are willing to sell. 

It seems to follow logically that if prop- 
erty can be taken for the public good with- 
out the consent of the owner, that the 
owner ought at least to have a voice in de- 
termining afterward whether the property 
is used for public or for private individual 
good, and the power to compel and regu- 
late its use for the purpose for which it was 
taken. 

There is no better definition of the 
phrase, “public good,” than that the people 
shall enjoy the full, fair, free use of a utility 
on the payment of a compensation there- 
for which is reasonable, the expenses of 
operating and capital invested considered. 

The Iowa statute has given cities and 
towns the power over some of these mat- 
ters, to fix rates which are reasonable, and 
it follows that these enterprises, in effect, 
monopolies, for want of competition are 
permitted and empowered to charge up to 
this limit. 

This results a sort of guaranty of a rea- 
sonable compensation on the investment, 
and where is the private enterprise, bear- 
ing losses which are inevitable, that would 
not be satisfied with an assurance of rea- 
sonable earnings? 

The conclusion is irresistible that regula- 
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WATER FILTRATION FOR PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 

John C. Trautwine, Jr., chief of the bu- 
reau of water of the city of Philadelphia, is 
having an interesting, although somewhat 
irritating experience. Being a most com- 
petent engineer, a careful student and a 
conscientious city official, Mr. Trautwine 
probably knows more than any other man 
in this country about Philadelphia’s water 
supply and its needs. He is the one man 
above all others whose advice should be 
sought and seriously considered on every 
question pertaining to the great water 
needs of the Quaker City. When he rec- 
ommends that the city should not adopt 
for permanent use any particular system 
for filtering the whole of its immense water 
supply without first carrying on scientific 
and practical experiments and investiga- 
tions of the various systems, it is becoming 
to the councils’ committee to give the rec- 
ommendation serious consideration, in- 
stead of receiving it as they did—flippantly. 
At a recent meeting of the committee Mr. 
Trautwine was requested to submit, off- 
hand and unpreparedly, a recommendation 
of some particular system for filtering a 
water supply of some 200,000,000 gallons 
daily. In response he repeated his recom- 
mendation of three years ago—that the city 
should approach the question of filtration 
by way of experiment upon a practical 
working scale, and stated that councils had 
refused to appropriate the funds necessary 
for the experiment. “I recommend that 
you adopt no system for the entire supply 
until after a beginning has been made with 
an initial plant,” said Mr. Trautwine, “and 
I recommend that you give us the tools 
with which to accomplish the results which 
you demand.” The chief was then asked 
if he was ready to recommend the general 
adoption of sand filtration, and he replied 
that he was not. But a member of the 





committee, Colonel Goodman, who had 
traveled some in Europe and had heard of 
the success of sand filtration there, 
promptly recommended it for Philadelphia 
water. Colonel Goodman’s recommenda- 
tion, based upon nothing more than the 
experience of some cities on the other side 
of the globe, was readily endorsed by the 
director of public works and a majority of 


the committee. All waters may look alike 


to Colonel Goodman, but the Louisville 
Water Company, after making extensive 
and costly experiments with the European 
sand filtration system, found a difference 
in waters that might not be visible to the 
naked eye of the Philadelphia councilman. 

The installation of a filter plant for the 
entire water supply of Philadelphia in- 
volves the expenditure of several millions 
of dollars first cost and between one and 
two hundred thousand dollars annually for 
operation. It is, therefore, a work of suf- 
ficient importance to warrant the expend- 
iture of several hundred thousand dollars, 
if necessary, for experiment. The cost of 
the experiment will return to the people 
many times over if, through such experi- 
ment, the city secures the one filtration 
system that will purify the waters of the 
Schuylkill and Delaware rivers at the least 
expense. Philadelphia will do well to take 
the advice of Mr. Trautwine, who, by the 
way, is not a politician. 


MAKE IT BUSINESS, NOT POLITICS. 


One change has already been made in 
the personnel of the St. Paul, Minn., water 
board, and another is promised in the 
near future. These changes are made by 
the mayor, Colonel A. R. Kiefer, and in- 
volve the substitution of Republicans for 
Democrats. No doubt, the mayor will find 
Republicans who are as competent to act 
as water commissioners as are their Dem- 
ocratic predecessors, and no fault can be 
found on that score. However, it is to be 
hoped that political partisanship will not 
be permitted to interfere with the present 
successful business management of the 
department. It is well enough to have the 
commissioners all Democrats or all Re- 
publicans so long as they are intelligent 
and fair minded business men who will not 
use their trust for political purposes. The 
one thing for the commissioners to strive 
for is the successful operation of the works 
—a practical business proposition the ac- 
complishment of which calls for the ser- 
vices of honest and experienced hands in 
the executive positions of the department. 
The St. Paul people are very proud of their 
waterworks system, and justly so, and any 
attempt to use its patronage for partisan 
purposes will surely be indignantly re- 
sented by the public. The leading Repub- 
lican paper of the city, the “Pioneer 
Press,’ expresses the public sentiment cor- 
rectly in a recent editorial, which says: 

“The mayor has done so well up to the 
present time in the administration of his 
executive duties, that the public have come 
to expect that he will continue to make his 
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administration a model one. It would be 
very far from a model administration 
which should introduce partisan politics in 
the administration of the water board. Mr. 
Caulfield has been the secretary of the 
water board through all administrations, 
having been selected for that position 
when it was controlled by a private cor- 
poration by that stalwart Republican, 
Charles D. Gilfillan. He is probably the 
best equipped man for the position in the 
county. The admirable management of 
that institution is chiefly due to his thor- 
ough knowledge of his business. His re- 
moval would be an immense loss to the 
board and to the city, and to remove him 
in order to make a place for a partisan 
office-seeker would not be creditable to 
those who brought it about.” 


MAYOR COLLIER RETIRES. 


Hon. C. A. Collier, well known to city 
officials throughout the country on account 
of the conspicuous part he has taken in the 
work of the League of American Munici- 
palities, retired from the office of mayor of 
Atlanta, Ga., on January 2. Mayor Collier 
made a brilliant official record, and would 
have undoubtedly been elected for another 
term had it not been for the fact that the 
law forbids one man from serving two 
consecutive terms as mayor of Atlanta. 
Mr. Collier has been the recipient of many 
honors from the hands of his home people, 
and it is more than probable that an ad- 
ditional honor would have been thrust 
upon him by men from other states had it 
not been for the absurd law that retired 
him from public office after a single term. 
At the first convention of the League of 
American Municipalities he was elected 
vice-president of that organization, and at 
the last convention, in Detroit, he was 
the choice of a large number of the dele- 
gates for the presidency, but declined the 
nomination because he was soon to leave 
the ranks of the city officials. All the 
mayors, council members and other city 
officers who had the pleasure of making 
the acquaintance of Mr. Collier at the 
Columbus and Detroit conventions will 
hope to see him again at the Syracuse 
meeting this year. He is one of those bril- 
liant, intellectual, affable gentlemen we 
never forget. 


THE CHICAGO RAILWAY FRAN- 
CHISE. 

Unless public sentiment is thoroughly 
changed, Mr. Yerkes will have to do busi- 
ness with the city of Chicago on a fair 
basis in the future. The recent introduc- 
tion of an ordinance extending Mr. 
Yerkes’ street railway franchise for fifty 
years, without providing for anything like 
suitable compensation to the city, thor- 
oughly aroused the people of the Windy 
City, and the result is that they now have 
a better understanding of the value of their 
streets than they ever had. When the mat- 
ter of extending the franchise again comes 
up in the city council it is almost certain 
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that public opinion will deter the aldermen 
from making a contract that will not be 
equitable. It will be impossible for the 
street railway people to secure terms as 
favorable to themselves as they might have 
been given had the fifty-year extension 
without remuneration not been suggested. 


THE NEW MAYOR OF MINNE- 
APOLTS. 

James Gray, the new mayor of Minne- 
apolis, is a gentleman and a scholar, a 
newspaper man and a Democrat. That is 
high praise, but it fits. Mr. Gray exercises 
rare good judgment in everything he does 
and seldom makes an error. He is one of 
those deliberate men so seldom encoun- 
tered on the political path—always making 
haste slowly and accomplishing the right 
thing. That he will make an enviable rec- 
ord as mayor is considered a foregone con- 
clusion by all who know him. 


CUMBERLAND'S NEW ELECTRIC 


PLANT. 


Former Mayor Mellinger, of Cumber- 
land, Md., in a letter to City GOVERNMENT, 
says that the new municipal electric light 
plant in that city is so successful that all 
the critics of the enterprise have been si- 
lenced. The Cumberland plant, with a 
capacity of 225 2,000 c. p. lights, cost less 
than $20,000. The city now has in opera- 
tion about 175 lights, nearly three times the 
number used under the contract system, 
and it is estimated the total expenses of the 
plant for its first year will be about $6,000. 
Under contract, the electric lighting cost 
the city $8,000 a year. The new electric 
plant is run in connection with the water- 
works, and coal is supplied at $1.50 per ton, 
2,240 pounds to the ton. Mr. Mellinger 
speaks very highly of the Fort Wayne 
dynamos used at the plant. 


—P. J. O’Boyle, street commissioner, 
Scranton, Pa., is making plans for an im- 
proved system of street cleaning for his 
city. He expects to put in the latest and 
best sweeping apparatus. 

—The Bermudaz Asphalt Company, of 
Chicago, have been awarded the contract 
for paving with asphalt Seventh street, 
from Robidoux to Olive, St. Joseph, Mo. 
The price is $1.53 a square yard. 

—F. W. Cappellen, who has been the 
efficient city engineeer of Minneapolis for 
many years, has been let out by the new 
city council. Mr. Cappellen retires from 
office with a record that does him great 
credit, and will doubtless find a pleasing 
demand for his services in the future. G. 
W. Sublette is the new city engineer of 
Minneapolis. 

—James G. Doyle has succeeded V. M. 
Smith as chief of police of Minneapolis, 
Minn. Mr. Doyle is thirty-seven years of 
age, has lived in Minneapolis nearly all his 
life, was made a policeman in 1886, and has 
for some years been a detective. He is 
quite well known to police officials 
throughout the country. 


NEW BOOKS. 

“Portland Cement: Its Manufacture and 
Use,” by Charles D. Jameson, M. A., S. C. 
E., 185 pp. D. Van Nostrand Company. 
Price, $1.50. 





The aim of this book, as stated by the 
author, is to describe the manufacture, test- 
ing and use of Portland cement. Chapter 
I. is devoted to a general description of 
limes and cements, and sets forth, in a 
concise manner, the difference between 
limes, hydraulic limes and cements. Chap- 
ter II. furnishes us with an interesting his- 
tory of the development of the manufacture 
of cementing materials. Chapter III. deals 
with the manufacture of Portland cement, 
describing the selection of the raw materi- 
als, process of manufacture, mixing, burn- 
ing and grinding. The space devoted to 
this subject is, we think, well warranted, 
as an understanding of the materials used 
and method of manufacture is very essen- 
tial to the intelligent selection, testing and 
use of Portland cement, and is too com- 
monly little understood by engineers and 
cement users in general. Chapter IV. de- 
scribes the methods in use for the testing 
of cements and the various machines used 
for this purpose. The method of making 
the tests and their value in determining 
the quality of the cement are fully set forth. 
Chapter V. gives abstracts from the Ameri- 
can, German, French and Austrian speci- 
fications for Portland cement, and will be 
found most useful for reference both in 
preparing specifications and judging of the 
value of a cement from tests. Chapter VI. 
gives the chemical process as concerned 
in the hardening of hydraulic cements so 
far as they are known. Chapter VII. con- 
tains a description with illustrations of the 
cement testing machines and stone crush- 
ers in general use. 

The use of “Portland Cement” is taken 
up in Chapter VIII. The making of con- 
crete and the various kinds of artificial 
stone are described in this chapter, and a 
description of the aggregates and proper 
method of proportioning and mixing is 
also given. A number of full-page 
illustrations of works in cement and con- 
crete follow this chapter. Chapter 
IX. gives the results of a large number of 
cement tests and is accompanied by dia- 
grams giving the results of tests of several 
standard brands of Portland cement. 

This brief description of contents will 
enable the reader to judge the general 
scope of the book. In regard to the meth- 
od of treatment we may say that it is con- 
cise, full, accurate and up to date. We feel 
sure that it will prove of value not only to 
the engineering student but to all interested 
in the use of Portland cement. We think 
it the best work we have seen on this sub- 
ject. 





—McGuire & McDonald have taken the 
contract to pave with brick St. George 
street, from King to St. Francis, St. 
Augustine, Fla. The amount of the con- 


tract is $8,933. 
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WATER DEPARTMENT ITEMS. 


—John M. Carlson has been appointed 
to succeed Thomas Grace on the board of 
water commissioners at St. Paul, Minn. 


Mr. Carlson is a prominent contractor 
and builder. 


—The plant of the Meadville (Pa.) Water 
Company was turned over to the city on 
December 31 for a consideration of $200,- 
000. This ended a long and bitterly con- 
tested litigation, in which the company 
won. 


—L. B. Ohliger and James D. Barry 
have succeeded Frank R. Fife and F. E. 
Marburger as superintendent and secretary, 
respectively, of the water department of 
Canton, Ohio. The salary in each position 
is $1,200 a year. 


—The water works and electric light plant 
at Montpelier, the collapsed oil town in 
Indiana, sold at receiver’s sale for Sr. It 
was purchased by Joseph Shoemaker, of 
the Farmers’ Deposit Bank, who held a 
mortgage of $15,000 on the plant, and rep- 
resented other parties who held mortgages 
aggregating $10,000. Receiver J. A. New- 
bauer says the plant is valued at $50,000. 

—The Joplin (Mo.) Water Company 
won its suit against the city of Joplin, 
securing judgment for $11,009.48, for ser- 
vices rendered from July 15, 1896, to Janu- 
ary 15, 1898. The bill was refused by the 
city council on the grounds that the water 
company did not comply with the contract 
in regard to pressure furnished. The 
amount sued for was $10,500 with interest. 


—The city council of Asbury Park, N. J., 
after indulging in a long argument which 
clearly favored the general use of water 
meters, voted not to introduce these water- 
saving devices at present. The vote was 
three to three on the adoption of the water 
committee’s report recommending the gen- 
eral use of meters. D. Harvey, Jr., a mem- 
ber of the council, had made extensive and 
careful investigation of the subject and 
presented a convincing argument for meter 
service, but three members of the board 
voted against the proposition, pleading 
that the city was not yet ready to decide 
the question. 


—At a recent conference in Mayor Tag- 
gart’s office a scheme leading to the pur- 
chase, by the city of Indianapolis, of the 
Indianapolis Water Company’s plant was 
agreed upon. The scheme is to have a 
board of arbitration appointed which 
would appraise the tangible property 
owned by the water company. This board 
is to consist of five non-resident members, 
of whom two shall represent the city, two 
the water company, and the fifth member 
to be chosen by the other four. Accord- 
ing to the proposition the water company 
wil be compelled to sell at the price which 
the board sees fit to set on the plant. Thi? 
price must be submitted to the citizens of 
Indianapolis at a special election, who will 
have the power of accepting or rejecting 
the price as they see fit. 
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—Kensas City, Mo., has owned its water 
plant only a little over three years. Great 
improvements and extensions have been 
made in the service during that time, and 
the rates are now to be considerably re- 
duced. Since the city took possession the 
distributing plant has been increased 167,- 
852 feet, or about thirty-two miles of all 
sizes of pipe of 4-inch and over, to say 
nothing of the thousands of feet of smaller 
than 4-inch pipe; so that the city now 
has 156% miles of distributing lines 
ranging from 4-inch to 30-inch. It 
also has added during its ownership 
202 valves of all sizes to this dis- 
tributing plant, making a total of 1,158 
valves in the distributing system; it also 
added 318 fire hydrants, making a total of 
1,740 fire hydrants on the 156% miles of 
distributing mains. The city has in addi- 
tion to the above about 6% miles of low 
service pipes and connections, ranging 
from 15-inch to 42-inch, making a grand 
total of 878,681 feet, or 16614 miles, of 
mains of all sizes. New engines and 
boilers, of the latest and best pattern, 
have also been put in at the pumping 
stations. 

—The contract for a new water supply 
for Jersey City has been voted to Patrick 
H. Flynn by the street and water board. 
The award has been approved by the 
finance board and now rests with Mayor 
Hoos, who will probably give it his ap- 
proval. The contract provides that Mr. 
Flynn shall construct a new _ system 
of water works for Jersey City and 
supply said city therefrom with pure 
and wholesome water, in strict con- 
formity with the specifications, and en- 
large said works if required by Jersey 
City. The works are to have a capacity of 
fifty million gallons daily, which must be 
increased to seventy million gallons daily 
when required by the city. The contractor 
is to be paid for water by the city at the 
following rates: Up to twenty-five million 
gallons daily, $36 per million gallons; from 
twenty-five to thirty million gallons daily, 
$34 per million; from thirty to thirty-five 
million gallons daily, $32 per million; from 
thirty-five to forty-five million gallons daily, 
$24 per million; over forty-five million gal- 
lons daily, $20 per million, The contract 
gives the city an option to purchase the 
works upon completion for the sum of $7,- 
595,000; three other options for municipal 
purchase at various times are provided. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT NOTES. 


—Frank L. Stetson, the well-known 
chief of the Minneapolis fire department, 
was defeated for re-election in the new 
city council. J. R. Canterbury, a gentle- 
man of much experience in the fire ser- 
vice, is his successor. 


—City Buyer Harry Weaver, of Louis- 
vile, Ky., will have rubber tires placed on 
the wheels of one of the city’s fire engines, 
and if they work as well as expected like 
tires will be ordered for all the engines. It 


is claimed that the reduction of jarring by 
the use of the tires will save the city nu- 
merous repair bills. 


—Jacques Morgan, city electrician of 
Kansas City, Mo., proposes the use of 
electric fire engines in that city. He says 
he can build one, at a cost of from $1,000 
to $1,500, that will weigh from 2,200 to 
2,500 pounds and throw four streams at 
once. Chief Hale is enthusiastic over 
Morgan’s suggestion and wants to test its 
practicability. The Metropolitan Street 
Railroad Company offers a motor and the 
Kansas City Electric Light Company of- 
fers free electricity for the test, which will 
probably be given soon. 


—The annual report of Chief W. R. 
Joyner, of the Atlanta, Ga., fire depart- 
ment, is the most remarkable and credit- 
able statement ever made from that de- 
partment to the city council of Atlanta. 
The number of fires during the year was 
greater than ever before in the history of 
the department, while the loss was less 
than it has been for seven years. The 
total valuation of the property at risk dur- 
ing the fires of the past year was $3,773,- 
994. This does not include buildings sur- 
rounding the structures in which the fires 
occurred. It includes only the buildings 
which were actually on fire. The insurance 
on these buildings amounted to $2,423,541. 
The total loss for the year was only $8o,- 
153. The percentage of fire loss during 
the year to the amount of property at risk 
was only 2 36-100, while the average loss 
per fire was $203.54. The average loss per 
fire in all large cities is $1,000, and the fire 
chiefs think they have done well if they 
can bring the loss under that figure. In 
his report Chief Joyner pays the following 
neat compliment to his men: “It is a 
source of great pleasure for me to bear 
testimony to the efficiency of the men who 
compose the department. Always ready, 
never complaining, polite, sober and neat 
in appearance, I cannot resist the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded to commend them for 
their good behavior during the past year, 
and am conscious of the fact that the ad- 
mirable record made by the fire depart- 
ment for 1898 could not have been accom- 
plished without the co-operation they so 
willingly rendered.” 


PUBLIC LIGHTING NOTES. 


—The Carbon Light and Power Com- 
pany, of New Jersey, have been given the 
gasoline lighting contract at St. Paul, 
Minn., for the current year. Last year the 
contract was held by the American Dev- 
elopment Company, a St. Paul concern. 
A committee of the council of Port- 
land, Ore., is investigating the subject of 
street lighting, with a view to ascertaining 
whether or not it would be advantageous 
to establish a municipal electric plant. The 
committee is composed of H. W. Corbett, 
J. N. Teal, C. A. Dolph, L. Therkelsen 
and J. Lawenberg. 
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—The majority of the stock of the Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, gas plant has been sold to a 
Chicago syndicate, headed by Rufus C. 
Dawes, President of the Northwestern 
Gaslight and Coke Company. The pur- 
chase price was $60,000. H. P. Maynard, 
of Washington Courthouse, O., will be its 
local manager. 


—The St. Paul Light Company have 
entered into a contract with the city of St. 
Paul for furnishing gas and electric arc 
lights for the year 1899. The rates are: 
$23 a year per lamp for gas lamps and 
$69.50 a year per lamp for 120 arcs; $04 a 
year per lamp for 146 arcs and $115.50 a 
year per lamp for 129 arcs. 


MASSACHUSETTS MAYORALTY ELECTIONS. 


The recent municipal elections in Massa- 
chusetts resulted in the election of the fol- 
lowing new mayors: 

Everett—Arthur W. Hatch. 

Cambridge—E. R. Champlin. 

Woburn—W. F. Davis. 

Beverly—Benjamin D. Weber. 

Newton—E. B. Wilson. 

Lynn—William Shepherd. 

Newburyport—Thomas Huse. 

Holyoke—Arthur B. Chapin. 

Chicopee—Dennis Murphy. 

Salem—James H. Turner. 

Newton—E., B. Wilson. 

Lowell— — Crowley. 

Haverhill—John C. Chase. 


CLEAN SIDEWALKS AND CARS. 


The city council of Seattle, Wash., re- 
cently adopted an ordinance forbidding ex- 
pectoration in street cars and public build- 
ings and on sidewalks. The first section of 
the ordinance is as follows: 

“Section 1. No person shall expectorate 
on the floor of any street railway car or 
other public conveyance, or upon the floor 
of any public building, or on any sidewalk 
in the city of Seattle.” 

The penalty provided in the ordinance 
for each violation is a maximum fine of $5, 
or a term of imprisonment not to exceed 
two days. 


THE D., L. & W.R. R. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad is the most direct line to Buffalo, 
the open door to the great West. Origin- 
ally built and equipped, from the road-bed 
up, in the most thorough manner, its man- 
agement has promptly added everything 
which Yankee inventiveness has turned out 
for the benefit of railroads. With a superb 
service and inconveniences reduced to a 
minimum, the beautiful scenery from start 
to finish, including the famous Delaware 
Water Gap, makes the half day’s ride to 
Buffalo one of continuous delight. Any in- 
formation desired will be promptly sup- 
plied on application in person or by letter 
to D. L. & W. R. R., 26 Exchange Place, 
New York city. 
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MUNICIPAL REGULATION OF FRANCHISES. 
(Continued from Page 11.) 





tion up to this point is eminently just. “The 
State should not permit private fortunes to 
be made out of the necessities of the peo- 
ple, nor should city councils permit the use 
of public streets to become the means of 
oppression.” 

It may not be true that all of us can drive 
short-tailed horses by regulating fran- 
chises, but it is true, and it is right, that 
investments in public necessities should 
earn only what is fair. Let us look at some 
of the laws and instances of regulation of 
municipal franchises outside of our own 
State. 

We find in them various methods and 
various results, from a sale of the franchise 
to the highest bidder to the retention of it 
in the city and municipal ownership of the 
utility. 

Mr. Dillon, in his estimable 
Municipal Corporation, says: 

“Administered on business principles a 
city ought to derive large revenues from 
the use of wharves, from railways occupy- 
ing streets with their tracks, from gas, 
water and other companies to which are 
given the right to lay mains in the streets 
and public places. 

“The legitimate sources of revenue that 
may be thus open to cities are well illus- 
trated by the case of the city of Berlin. In 
that city it is stated on good authority that 
the street railway company not only paves 
a portion of all the streets it occupies, but 
pays a percentage of its receipts to the city, 


work on 


whose revenue from this source is about 
$250,000 a year, and in 1911 the street rail- 
way, with all of its equipment, will become 
the property of the city. Municipal gas 
works yield about 18 per cent. of the entire 
annual expenditures of the city as profits; 
the waterworks also yield an annual profit 
of about $220,000; and even the great sew- 
erage system produces something like a net 
revenue of the same figure through the an- 
nual rates imposed upon householders for 
the use of sewers.” 


IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


In an address prepared by Mayor James 
D. Phelin, of San Francisco, for the annual 
convention of the League of American Mu- 
nicipalities, speaking on street railway fran- 
chises in his city, he says: 

“The Legislature of California, in 1897, 
passed a more stringent statute, fixing the 
minimum at no less than 3 per cent. of the 
gross receipts. But since then, in May, 
1898, the city and county of San Francisco 
has adopted a new charter, which now only 
requires legislative ratification to become 
the organic law, in which particular atten- 
tion was paid to the subject of the sale of 
franchises. This is the latest formal public 
expression on the subject. Three per cent. 
of the gross receipts is therein made the 
minimum to be paid for the first five years 
of the existence of the franchise, 4 per cent. 
for the next succeeding ten years, and 5 


per cent. during the next succeeding ten 
years. No franchise may be ‘granted for a 
longer period than twenty-five years, and 
at the end of the term the road-track and 
bed of the railway and all its stationary fix- 
tures upon the public streets shall become 
the property of the city. Here is an im- 
portant provision: ‘Jn granting such fran- 
chise the board shall impose such other 
lawful conditions as it may deem advisable, 
and must expressly provide that the fran- 
chise shall not be renewed or regranted, 
and that the board shall have at all times 
the power to regulate the rates of fare to be 
charged. By a provision of this kind the 
city may take advantage of such conditions 
as existed in Toronto in 1891. In that year 
the Toronto street railway franchise ex- 
pired, as they will in San Francisco in 
about thirty years. The council required 
lower fares and also a direct cash contri- 
bution to the city treasury, in consideration 
whereof it was in a position to give for 
thirty years an absolute monopoly of the 
street railroad business in Toronto. ‘The 
conditions required by the council were 
that the purchasers should pay the city -the 
sum of $800 per annum per mile of single 
track during the term of the contract; that 
the ordinary fare should be 5 cents; that a 
class of tickets to be used at any time ex- 
cept on night cars should be sold at the 
rate of six for a quarter, or twenty-four for 
$1; that a class of tickets to be used be- 
tween 5:30 A. M. and 8 A. M., and 5 Pp. M. and 
6:30 Pp. M., should be sold at the rate of 
eight for a quarter; that children of nine 
years of age and not in arms should be car- 
ried for half fare; that school children’s 
tickets, to be used between 8 A. mM. 
p. M., should be sold at the rate of ten fora 
quarter, and that any purchaser should be 
entitled to a continuous ride from any 
point on the railway to any other point on 
the main line or branches. * The purchasers 
were within a year to convert: the line, 
which was then propelled by horse power, 
into an electric system, to be approved by 
the city council, and at the expiration of 
thirty years the city reserved the right to 
purchase the property at valuation. The 
bidders were then required to state what 
percentages of the receipts they would pay 
the city in return for the right to operate 
the railway under these conditions. The 
city accepted an offer of 8 per cent. on the 
gross receipts up to $1,000,000 per annum, 
10 per cent. between $1,000,000 and $1,500,- 
000, and so on in ascending scale until 
$3,000,000 was reached, when 20 per cent. 
of the gross receipts were to be paid. 
From September 1, 1891, to September 30, 
1897, under this arrangement, the city of 
Toronto had received $457,478 from per- 
centages and $352,778 from mileage 
charges, and still the railroad company 
is conducting a very profitable business, 
which pays handsomely upon the invested 
capital.” 

Passing from the method of regulation 
which contemplates a sale of the franchise, 
either for a gross sum or for graduated 
percentages of the income, to instances of 
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municipal ownership, the city of Glasgow, 
owning and operating its own street rail- 
ways, makes a rate of 114 cents a ride, and 
the experience of the past three years, pay- 
ing a fair wage for fair hours to employes, 
has demonstrated that there is still an in- 
come to the city beyond all expenses. But 
it is not transportation so much as water 
and light that immediately concerns us in 
this State. 

Municipal ownership of water supply has, 
I believe, in almost every instance, proved 
to be an unqualified success; and water 
rates have been reduced 50 per cent. of 
those charged under private ownership, 
and in places much more. 

Observe this chedule from the report of 
the board of water commissioners of the 
city of Detroit: 


WATER RATES, 


First 15,000 gallons, 5 cents per M. 

All over 15,000 gallons, 1%4 cents per M. 

Minimum rate, 75 cents per M. 

Assessment rates, payable quarterly. 

For family house purposes, $2 per an- 
num. 

Private stable, for each horse, $1 per an- 
num, 

Dray and team, horses each, 50 cents per 
annum. 

Cows, each, 50 cents. 

Each room in hotel, 50 cents. 

Water closet, $1. 

Water closet, each additional closet, 5a 
cents. 

Hose, 30 to 60 feet front, 80 cents. 

Bath tub, $1. 

Mentally compare these rates with what 
you pay a company or individual and it is 
safe to say they range from 30 to 50 per 
cent. of prices you pay. In some of the 
smaller towns of the State, which own their 
water plants, you can find schedules com- 
paring favorably with those of Detroit, but 
you cannot find them where the plants are 
owned in private. 

There have been some instances of fail- 
ures in the municipal ownership of lighting 
plants, but they have been due in the main 
to local and peculiar circumstances. The 
great weight of opinion and experience is 
in favor of municipal ownership of light, 
whether it be gas or electricity. 

There has grown up a competition to a 
degree in the matter of lighting cities, 
which will henceforth have a tendency to 
hold the prices charged for light within 
bounds. 

I may note here, for the information of 
those investigating light, that the city of 
Cedar Rapids has just closed an agreement 
for 210 2,000-candle-power lights on terms 
to the city of practically $73 per light, Phil- 
adelphia schedules for seven years. 

The conclusion in favor of controlling 
private ownership of these monopolies by 
regulationof therateschargedthe consumer 
seems to be founded on the best reasons. 
A light charge places the use within the 
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Street Cleaning Without Contract. 


The commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, in a letter to Senator W. B. Alli- 
son, chairman of the senate committee on 
appropriations, recommended the abolition 
of the present system of cleaning the streets 
of the city by the contract system. The 
commissioners called attention to the pro- 
vision in the act making appropriations to 
provide for the expenses of the government 
of the District of Columbia for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1899, appropriating 
$15,000 to be “expended under the imme- 
diate direction of the commissioners, with- 
out contract,” and directing that the ‘“ac- 
counts thereof be so kept as to show the 
comparative cost of the hand sweeping by 
day labor and under contract,” and trans- 
mitted a report of Mr. Warner Stutler, the 
superintendent of street cleaning, upon a 
four-months’ trial under this provision, be- 
ginning July 1, 1898, and ending October 
30, 1808. 

The superintendent of street cleaning re- 
ports that he has cleaned daily 308,512 
square yards of street paving, or a total of 
29,518,639 square yards during the four 
months, at a total cost of $5,698.69, which is 
at the rate of a trifle less than 19 I-3 cents 
per 1,000 square yards. The contractor’s 
price for the same kind of work is 32 cents 
per 1,000 square yards. The superintendent 
also states that during this year, under the 
provision above quoted, the District will 
sweep by the hand-cleaning method for the 
$15,000 appropriated an area equal to that 
swept by the contractor at a cost to the 
District of $26,242.81. It may also be noted 
that the contractor pays his laborers on the 
hand-cleaning work $1 per day, while the 
District pays them for the same work $1.25 
per day. 

The commissioners state they have “en- 
tire confidence in the statement made by 
the superintendent of street cleaning, and 
are therefore constrained to recommend the 
abolition of the present system of cleaning 
the streets of Washington under contract.” 


Street Sprinkling in Illinois. 

The matter of doing away with private 
contract street sprinkling and substituting 
municipal work under the special assess- 
ment plan is being agitated at Quincy, III. 
Mr. Homer Swope, a former city attorney 
of Quincy, says that special assessments for 
street sprinkling cannot be legally levied 
in the cities of Illinois, because it is un- 
constitutional. He cites the case of the 
city of Chicago against William Blair, 
decided by the Supreme Court in 1894. A 
street sprinkling ordinance was in effect in 
Chicago, and Blair was assessed so much 
a front foot for sprinkling. He refused to 





pay the amount, whereupon the city 
brought suit. The case went through the 
courts and finally reached the highest 


tribunal in the State. The Supreme Court 
held that while cities had a right under 
article nine to order special assessments 
against abutting property for permanent 
improvements, the question would have to 
first be decided whether sprinkling was an 
improvement. The attorneys for the city 
claimed that under the statutes corpora- 
tions had a right to conclude what was an 
improvement, and that their decision was 
final. The court, however, held that local 
improvements are based on their value to 
abutting property, and ruled that sprink- 
ling was a convenience, but not an im- 
provement. It held that the city had no 
right to order the assessment under article 
nine. 

For this reason, therefore, explains Mr. 
Swope, cities having no right under the 
constitution to pass ordinances which con- 
template a special assessment for this pur- 
pose, there will have to be an amendment 
to the State constitution empowering cities 
to make such special assessments. This 
amendment may be proposed in either the 
lower or upper house of representatives, 
and if it shall be voted for by two-thirds 
of all the members elected, and carried, it 
must then after some formalities, such as 
publication, etc., be submitted to the voters 
for their sanction. These are all necessary 
details before municipal street sprinkling 
can become an actual fact in Illinois. 


Street Sprinkling in Oakland. 


M. K. Miller, superintendent of streets, 
Oakland, Cal., comments on the subject of 
street sprinkling in a generally interesting 
way in his annual report. He says: 

“The inequality of paying $4 per day for 
a man with a team and sprinkling cart re- 
gardless of the relative efficiency of each 
outfit is obvious. The daily cart mileage 
of the sprinklers varies from 634 to 13 miles 
per day. In other words, some of the 
sprinklers render twice the service that 
others do. It would be no more than fair 
and consistent to compensate them accord- 
ingly. Out of thirty-seven sprinkling carts 
we have but six improved sprinklers. The 
balance are antiquated, home-made sprink- 
ling carts which should have been con- 
signed to posterity many years ago. 

“Under the rates for water which have 
prevailed for the past three years (20 cents 
per 1,000 gallons) the cost of sprinkling 
is about equally divided between labor and 
cost of water. 

“The sprinklers are required to send in 
daily reports showing the number of single 
and double trips made upon each and every 


street within their district, each man being 

assigned to a defined territory. 
“Inspectors are occasionally employed to 

secretly observe the conduct of the sprink- 


'lers and to verify the reports made by 


them. This is found to be absolutely 
necessary on account of the unreliability of 
a few of the sprinklers. As a rule, they 
are thoroughly reliable, but on account of 
numerous complaints made, caused by the 
failure of a few to give proper attention to 
their duties, it was found necessary to en- 
gage inspectors. 

“The whole system of street sprinkling 
in this city will undoubtedly undergo a 
radical change before many years pass. As 
a business proposition, the present arrange- 
ments cannot much longer be tolerated. 
As a measure of economy, all the sprink- 
ling carts employed by the city should be 
of the improved type, the teams should be 
first class and the drivers thoroughly re- 
liable men. The force could undoubtedly 
be reduced at least 25 per cent. under this 
plan. Arrangements could also be made 
with the electric street railway company 
for sprinkling the streets traversed by their 
tracks. Street railway companies are re- 
quired to sprinkle their tracks, and the ad- 
ditional expense of sprinkling the adjacent 
roadways would be inconsiderable. Their 
sprinkling cars can be equipped at small 
expense for sprinkling the full width of the 
streets.” 


Brick Paving at Council Bluffs. 


City Engineer Etnyre, of Council Bluffs, 
Ia., has compiled a statement giving the 
record of all brick paving laid in that city 
and intended to be of some service in de- 
termining the comparative value of such 
paving. The table goes back to 1888, when 
3,713.35 yards of brick pavement was laid. 
The material wasCouncil Bluffs brick, and 
the price was $1.839 per yard. This pave- 
ment was laid on Willow avenue, and is 
still in good condition. In the following 
year 22,508.68 yards of brick pavement was 
laid on Worth street, Fifth avenue, Sixth 
avenue, Sixth street and Fifth street. The 
material was Lincoln, Council Bluffs and 
Sergeant Bluffs brick, and the condition 
of all the streets paved during that year is 
fair, with the exception of Worth street, 
where the pavement is rated as poor. The 
price paid was $1.63 per yard. 

In 1890 the price of brick pavement 
dropped to $1.405 per yard and nearly 20,- 
ooo yards was laid. Council Bluffs brick 
was used and the pavement is now in good 
condition. Council Bluffs brick was used 
in all the paving done during 1891, 1892 
and 1893. 

During these years the amount of paving 
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laid was respectively 18,008, 19,710 and 17,- 
500 square yards, approximately, and the 
price ranged from $1.36 to $1.40 per yard. 
The condition of this pavement is all rated 
as fair to good. Council Bluffs brick was 
the material used. In 1894 nearly 7.000 
yards of pavement was laid with Nebraska 
City brick at $1.33 per yard, and it is now 
in good condition. 

In 1895 4,812 yards of pavement was laid 
on Second avenue with Des Moines brick 
at $1.25 per yard, and this is now rated as 
in very good condition. 

In 1896 over 15,000 yards of brick pave- 
ment was laid on Pearl street and First 
street with the same material at an average 
cost of about $1.34 per yard, and this is also 
in very good condition. 








City Engineer of Albany Reports on 
Paving. 

Horace Andrews, city engineer of Albany, 
N. Y., in reference to street paving, in his 
annual report, says that vitrified bricks 
have been asked for almost exclusively by 
petitioners, and that with the exception of 
a small area of granite blocks on Lark 
street, all the pavement laid in 1898 has 
been of vitrified brick. There are now 
thirteen miles of brick-paved streets in the 
city, the area of asphalt paving being only 
five-sevenths as great as that of brick. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the report is Mr. Andrew’s statement of the 
comparative cost of brick and granite pave- 
ment. Mr. Andrews says: 

“Sixty-eight thousand square yards of 
granite pavement have been laid on con- 
crete foundation with joints filled with 
pitch or cement, under twenty-five separate 
contracts at an average price, inclusive of 
cross-walks, of a little over $2.99. Under 
fifty contracts 226,506 square yards of 
bricks have been laid at an average cost of 
$1.836 per square yard. 

“To make a comparison of the entire cost 
of each pavement, inclusive of its mainte- 
nance and assuming interest on all sums in- 
vested at the rate of 4 per cent. per year, 
bricks are assumed to last eight years with- 
out renewal, while it is assumed that at the 
end of twenty-four years the granite 
will be so rough and the blocks’ so 
rounded that they should be renewed. 
The entire expense of the brick pavement 
at the end of twenty-four years is then 
found to be $7.624 per square yard, while 
granite would cost $7.673 per square yard. 
Owing to the comparative frequency of re- 
newals, however, the brick pavement will 
be found superior to the granite, as it will 
be smoother and in better condition for the 
greater portion of the twenty-four-year 
period.” 


Cost of Utica Street Cleaning. 


The total bill for street cleaning in Utica, 
N. Y., last year was $13,710.27, and this is 
to be assessed one-third on the city and 
two-thirds on the property benefited. Con- 
tractor D. L. Mott used the Watson dump 
cart in gathering street dirt, and when the 
leaves began to fall, devised an addition in 


the shape of a light but very large box 
which would hold a large quantity. A 
representative of the Watson Dump Cart 
Company, of Canastota, called on Mr. 
Mott and obtained his permission to use 
his addition in the manufacture of their 
wagons hereafter. 


Municipal Paving Plant Proposed. 

Before retiring from the council, Alder- 
man Auberlin, of Detroit, Mich., will intro- 
duce a resolution that $25,000 be provided 
in the estimates for the establishment of a 
city asphalt plant. The alderman figures 
that the city will have to pay $175,000 for 
repairing asphalt pavement in the next five 
years under present contracts, and a city 
plant will do the work better and more 
economically. He also argues that with 
such a plant cedar pavements, on concrete 
foundation, could be successfully replaced 
with asphalt at trivial cost. Commissioner 
Moreland says Auberlin doesn’t know what 
he is talking about, as existing contracts 
make the use of a city plant impracticable 
and better results can be obtained from 
contract work. 


Electric Plant for Dayton. 

In the city council at Dayton, Ohio, a 
resolution was recently introduced and 
adopted, in which the city civil engineer is 
directed to report an estimate of the con- 
struction of an electric light plant to fur- 
nish 1,000 are lights of 2,000 candle-power 
each, the estimate to include the cost of 
machinery, engines, boilers, buildings, 
poles, wire, lamps, ground for buildings 
and everything necessary to such a plant. 

In the talk on the subject Alderman 
Pease expressed the belief that an up-to- 
date plant could be constructed which will 
supply street lights at from $30 to $40 per 
light per year. He moved that a commit- 
tee of four, two from each party, be ap- 
pointed for the purpose of investigating 
and collecting information on the subject. 
This motion was also adopted, and the fol- 
lowing committee was appointed: Messrs. 
Pease, Thill, Brake and Viot. 

Another resolution was presented in this 
connection, which directs the city solicitor 
to prepare and submit a proper resolution 
in accordance with sections of the revised 
statutes, for the erection and maintenance 
of an electric light plant, in order that the 
proposition can be voted upon at the 
spring election. 


Contractors Kick at Cleveland. 

Some of the contractors for city paving 
at Cleveland, Ohio, are preparing to de- 
liver a vigorous protest. The public works 
department will be the object at which the 
kick will be aimed. The reason for aim- 
ing it is the asserted existence of a combi- 
nation of brickmakers and the alleged co- 
operation therewith of the city administra- 
tion. 

Contractors claim that in bidding for city 
paving they must figure on being com- 
pelled to use certain brands of brick. 
When a bid is put in samples of the brick 
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which the contractor intends to use, if he is 
awarded the job, are submitted, according 
to rule. If the sample is one of the brands 
in the combination, well and good. If it 
should happen to be of a different make, al- 
though fully guaranteed, the contractors 
say, the man whose bid is the lowest is 
called in and told he must use one of the 
other brands. The director of public works 
is given discretion as to the choice of ma- 
terial, and the contractors find no fault with 
the rule. What they do object to is being 
invariably compelled to use brick at a high- 
er price, but no better, they claim, than 
other makes. 


Municipal Music by Contract. 


The city of Philadelphia receives bids on 
furnishing music for the public squares. 
At the recent letting Leader Beale cap- 
tured the contract for next season, his bid 
being $13,900 for ninety-five concerts, with 
forty-six uniformed players. Special or 
extra concerts are to be given at $190 each. 
Eight other band leaders bid on the con- 
tract. 


Sprinkling Contractors Fined. 


Upon the recommendation of City En- 
gineer Rundlett the sum of $455 was de- 
ducted from the last bills of the street 
sprinkling contractors at St. Paul, Minn., 
for failures to have on the work at various 
times the number of teams required by the 
contract. The fine was $5 per day for each 
team missing. 


A Leading Fire Hose Contractor. 


Quite a few of the best fire hose con- 
tracts of the year just closed were captured 
by the New York house of E. Howard 
Browne. Some months ago Mr. Browne 
found that his rapidly increasing business 
demanded more commodious quarters, and 
he leased the large store building at 105 
Reade street, where his business is now lo- 
cated. The Maximum brand of cotton and 
rubber fire hose, which is the leading prod- 
uct of Mr. Browne’s factory, is now in ser- 
vice in New York and many other large 
cities, giving perfect satisfaction to the fire 
department officials. 


A Well-Known Firm Reorganized. 

The old firm of Thornton N. Motley & 
Co., known for many years as one of the 
largest business concerns of New York, 
has recently been reorganized into the 
Thornton N. Motley Company, incorpo- 
rated, and will in the future carry on its 
immense trade with the same vigor and 
careful attention to detail that have 
brought about its successes of the past. 
Contractors throughout the United States 
and those of many. foreign countries who 
have purchased equipment and supplies 
from this house for a great many years 
know that the name of Motley is a guar- 
antee of square dealing. The house deals 
in everything in contractors’ supplies from 
a bolt up to a locomotive. The magnitude 
of the company’s business enables it to 
make prices as low as is consistent with 
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the quality of the goods delivered. Years 
of experience have fitted the individual 
members of the company and its depart- 
ment heads with the knowledge that is 
necessary to properly and promptly meet 
the demands of their customers. Any con- 
tractor who desires to purchase a complete 
outfit for any particular work will find that 
by consulting the Motley people he may 
save not only money but time and annoy- 
ance, 

City departments and municipal con- 
tractors in large numbers are among the 
patrons of the Motley company. The Ideal 
3ag Carrier and the Buffalo Pusher, a 
couple of the street cleaning specialties 
handled by this concern, are well known 
to many of the readers of this paper as ap- 
pliances admirably adapted to the work for 
which they are intended.,° The company 
also sells hand and steam road rollers, 
dump carts, wheel and drag scrapers and 
all other devices for street work. With 
municipal contractors it also carries on a 
large business in all kinds of pumps and 
engines, hoists and derricks, hoisting en- 
gines, road machines and plows, wood and 
iron wheelbarrows, picks, shovels, scoops, 
spades, cast and wrought iron pipe, pipe 
fittings and valves, hose, chains and cables, 
ete. 

The officers of the company are: Thorn- 
ton N. Motley, president; James M. Mot- 
ley, vice-president, and W. C. De Armond, 
secretary and treasurer. Its place of busi- 
ness is at 43 John street, New York. 


VOTING MACHINE INFRINGEMENT SUIT. 

City officials, especially those wno con- 
template the introduction of ballet ma- 
chines in their cities, will be interested in a 
suit recently instituted in the United States 
Circuit Court for the Northern District of 
New York. The suit is brought by the 
United States Voting Machine Company 
against the Standard Voting Machine 
Company, Alfred Gillespie, Carl F. Lamb, 
Philip H. Yawman and Gustave Erbe, and 
alleges infringement of patent rights. A 
permanent injunction and damages are 
prayed for. It is claimed that the Stand- 
ard voting machine is built throughout on 
plans covered by the patents belonging to 
the United States Voting Machine Com- 
pany. In this connection the following 
statement, recently given out by George 
Wilson, general manager of the United 
States Voting Machine Company, is of in- 
terest: 

“T have been informed by John McTam- 
many, of Worcester, Mass., that he has suc- 
ceeded in cqnsolidating several voting ma- 
chine enterprises in Massachusetts, and 
that this cdnsolidation has purchased one- 
half of the\stock of the Standard Ballot 
Machine Company from A. J. Gillespie, 
who claims to be the inventor of the Stand- 
ard ballot machine. It is fair to state that 
up to the time of the publication of the last 
official gazette of the United States patent 
office, November 29, 1898, no patents had 
been issued to Mr. Gillespie on the type of 








machine used at the recent elections in the 
city of Rochester. 

“An offer has been made to the United 
States people to enter this Massachusetts 
combination, but was emphatically de- 
clined. As I view this combination they 
haven't got anything that would be of any 
value to us. There were several machines, 
including many, if not all, of the several 
machines mentioned, presented to the Mas- 
sachusetts commission on voting machines 
and none of them passed. The United 
States machine was the only one that 
passed the severe examination and received 
a certificate.” 


The Boogher boiler compound is coming 
prominently to the front for steam users as 
a coal and boiler saver, especially where 
waters of a lime, magnesia or hard charac- 
ter must be used. It is of a purely vege- 
table nature, prolongs the life of a boiler, 
prevents “pitting” and has the merit of pre- 
cipitating the particles which would other- 
wise adhere to the sides and form what is 
known as “scale.” The compound has 
been adopted by the United States Navy 
and prominent steamship and railway lines, 
and has the chemical peculiarity of adapt- 
ing itself with unfailing success to any 
water in any climate, regardless of analysis. 
Among the many that are using the com- 
pound with entire satisfaction in New York 
city are fire, corrections and charity depart- 


ments, the United States custom house, 
the Cotton Exchange, the New York 


Steam Heating Company, the Louis Luck- 
enbach Wrecking and Transportation 
Company, the Herald Building, the Metro- 
politan Club, the Netherland Hotel, St. 
Paul, Stewart and Bennett buildings and 
other large plants. The Boogher Boiler 
Compound Company was originally a St. 
Louis concern, but is now located in the 
St. Paul Building, 220 Broadway, New 
York city. 


TRADE NOTES, 

—Boston, Mass., has contracted with the 
Manchester Locomotive Works to rebuild 
Engine No. 11 with one of their latest im- 
proved Amoskeag boilers. 

—Marion, Ind., finding that the limited 
number of men in its paid hook and ladder 
company could not set up its heavy Chi- 
cago Bangor extension ladder, has just or- 
dered from Seagrave & Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, one of the noted Seagrave double 
rapid hoist trussed extension ladders, which 
can be set up by three men and which will 
safely carry twelve men. 

—Some few days ago there was sent to 
the Thomson Meter Company, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., from a large city, a 6-inch water 
meter, No. 44,368, for repairs. On exam- 
ination it was found that this meter was 
sold on October 17, 1893, since which time 
it has registered 99,989,870 cubic feet, or 
749,924,025 gallons of water, and it had 
never been repaired before. The cost of re- 
pairs on this meter, to put it in as good 
shape as new, was less than $28. 
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reach of many who can just as well be ac- 
commodated by the facilities as not; hence, 
makes their use more general—more ex- 
tensive, and it can without doubt be truth- 
fuily said more remunerative. 

The idea of the sale of franchises for a 
gross sum, or for a division or percentage 
of the profits, may be of advantage to the 
heavy taxpayer, because, as the income 
from these sources swells the treasury, his 
burdens are lightened; but the man of 
modest means wins in savings on rates 
what his reduction in taxes might be, and 
more, and the great body of the people 
who constitute cities and whose taxes are 
generally light would profit very much by 
reduced rates. 

Still, this method leaves an element of 
warfare between the people and the mon- 
opolies that is at times disastrously bitter 
for all. This feeling manifests itself in law- 
suits and at the polls. The consequence is 
a division of the people and interests, a 
vote to punish rather than for good gov- 
ernment. The monopolies seek candidates 
popular enough to be elected and weak 
enough to be controlled. 

Municipal ownership in this respect 
would make harmony out of discord; 
would destroy the most fruitful field for 
corruption in city politics, and blot out the 
suspicion of corruption. All would  be- 
come interested in the success of the utili- 
ties; all participate in reduction of rates 
and the profits to be derived, and all inter- 
ested in good, rather than bad, govern- 
ment. 

Certainly there are some things in the 
way of municipal ownership. In the enter- 
prises which require skilled labor at least it 
could never be a success without the strict- 
est observance of civil service regulation. 

The investment of large sums of public 
money in any enterprise has a tendency to 
frighten many people of means, who are 
satisfied with getting along in a way them- 
selves and to let posterity grow up with the 
country as they did. The matter of invest- 
ment of such sums should always be deter- 
mined by a popular vote, and I know of no 
better way to provide for the erection or 
maintenance of a utility after a vote than 
as provided concerning waterworks in 
chapter 5, title 5, of the Iowa Code, to levy 
a limited tax for a series of years, deposit- 
ing the annual collections at not less than 
4 per cent. in solvent banks until the 
amount is realized. 

Generous persons of means have aided 
cities and towns to utilities by making con- 
tracts with the city covering a series of an- 
nual payments in the way of rates or rent- 
als to a period of time when the utility be- 
comes the absolute property of the city. 

Generosity, however, is too slow a force 
in new Western towns, where the average 
citizen is engaged in earning a competency. 
Those towns, like their inhabitants, must 
earn and pay for what they enjoy. 
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GOV. TANNER ON STREET RAILWAYS. 


Gov. John R. Tanner, of Illinois, in his 
annual message to the Legislature fore- 
shadows the repeal of the Allen law by 
stating that it has failed to comply with 
the situation of to-day. He says: 

“It is to be hoped that the year 1899 will 
be remarkable in the legislative annals of 
Illinois as the date of the enactment of a 
street railway law fully meeting the just 
demands of the people in the cities of Illi- 
nois in connection with this branch of com- 
mon carrier service. 

“The act of 1897 (the Allen law) was 
based, first of all, upon the principle that 
no car tracks should be laid on a street 
without the consent of the owners of the 
abutting property. This is a recognition 
of ‘home rule’ which should always ob- 
tain. 

“Its second leading feature was that the 
permit, or franchise, should be limited to 
fifty years, and might be as much shorter 
as the city council or town board, as the 
case might be, saw fit to make it. 

“In my opinion, fifty years is not too 
long. However, the necessity for granting 
and the duration of a franchise should be 
left to the common council of the city. The 
usual length of street railway franchises in 
the cities of this country is fifty years, in- 
dependent of State legislation, but in some 
cases it is perpetual and in others as low as 
twenty years. 

“The third leading feature of the act 
fixes a maximum charge of five cents for 
each ride, but limits the time this fare may 
be charged to twenty years. This five-cent 
fare was allowed upon the supposition that 
a certain per cent. of the gross earnings of 
the line should be paid into the municipal 
treasury. 

“Right here is the really objectionable 
feature of the law. After mature considera- 
tion of the subject I am firmly convinced 
that the true way is to give the patrons of 
the line the benefit of the reduced cost of 
building and operating street railroads. 

“The principle of railway control embod- 
ied in the present constitution of the State, 
and applied through what is known as the 
railroad and warehouse act, should be ex- 
tended to street railways. The necessity 


for this must be apparent to all reasonable . 


minds. The loss of life at grade crossings 
of steam and street railways in the entire 
State in the last year has been appalling, 
and far in excess of the loss of life on steam 
railroads. 

“T suggest that the Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission be empowered to regu- 
late the crossing of steam railroads with 
street railways, and be given full authority 
to specify the place, manner and mode of 
such crossings, as well as the appliances 
and regulations for preserving life and pre- 
venting accidents at such crossings. 

“The same reasons also that exist for re- 
quiring the various steam railroads in the 
State of Illinois to make annual reports to 
the Railroad and Warehouse Commission, 
showing the physical condition of such rail- 
roads, the amount of their indebtedness, 


their gross earnings, operating expenses, 
etc., apply equally to street railways. 

“I would therefore suggest that street 
railways be required to make reports to the 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission of 
like character as these steam railroads are 
now required by law to make. 

“It is also necessary to secure to the 
patrons of these street railways such re- 
duction in fares as the reduced cost of con- 
struction and operation, also of interest 
charges, justifies. 

“It is within the scope of the State con- 
stitution and the law to fix reasonable max- 
imum rates of compensation for the 
services rendered, the same to be prima 
facie evidence of fairness. There should 
be a reasonable and equitable reduction in 
street car fares. 

“In my opinion, from the investigation 
which I have been able to make, the rea- 
sonable maximum charge for tickets en- 
titling the holder to twenty-five rides 
should not exceed $1, being equal to four 
cents per ride, and tickets for six rides 
should be sold for 25 cents. 

“Tt would seem, at present, that a maxi- 
mum rate of 5 cents for a single ride 
would not be unreasonable, but it must be 
remembered that, if such legislation should 
be adopted, such further reduction of street 
car fares could be made by the Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission from time to 
time as conditions might justify. 

“Or, ii on a full investigation of the sub- 
ject, it should be found that a lower maxi- 
mum rate than 5 cents for a single ride 
could be adopted—after paying a just re- 
muneration for the services rendered and a 
fair rate of interest on the capital actually 
invested—then such lower maximum rate 
should be made. 

“T am aware that it is insisted in cer- 
tain quarters that instead of a reduction of 
fares the traction companies should be re- 
quired to pay a fixed per cent. of their 
gross earnings into the municipal treasury. 
However much they may differ as to the 
percentage, they all agree in denying to the 
people who ride in street cars the benefit of 
the economies introduced in this line of 
common carrier business, insisting that all 
the benefit should go to the taxpayers in- 
stead of to the patrons of the road. Bitter 
as has been the discussion, there has been 
entire agreement in this assumption. 

“The agitation of this subject has served 
to bring out latent socialism in the form of 
a proposition to take street car service out 
of the hands of private enterprise and vest 
the ownership of the lines now built, or 
hereafter to be built, in the municipality 
itself. Municipal management and business 
enterprise do not harmonize. One covers 
up the mistakes of the other. 

“Municipal ownership would mean 
that large armies of industry should be 
turned into vast political forces, subject to 
the dictation in politics of whoever hap- 
pened to be mayor of the city. It cannot 
be necessary to make any argument before 
so intelligent a body as this Legislature 
against a proposition so abhorrent to com- 
mon sense.” 
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POLICE DEPARTMENT STATISTICS. 


The following statistical statements, com- 
piled by the bureau of information of the 
League of American Municipalities, show 
the number of men, with rank or grade and 
salaries paid, in police departments of lead- 
ing cities. The publication of these sta- 
tistics began in the December issue and 
will be continued in the next number of 
City GOVERNMENT. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


1 Chief, . 2 P ‘ 2,000.00 
1 Captain, j ; ‘ , 1,500.00 
1 Lieutenant, ‘ ; 1,200.00 
4 Sergeants, $1,080 each, 4,320.00 
85 Patrolmen, $1,000 each, 85,000.00 
2 Drivers, $1,000 each, 2,000.00 
I Janitor, 600.00 
1 Matron, Z : , 480.00 
5 Veteran Reserves, $500 each, 2,500.00 
I Veteran Reserve, 400.00 





102 Total, . $100,c00.00 
y [NoteE: There are 83 supernumeraries, whose pay 
is $1,000 each per year when employed.] 

Days off with pay: 2 each month. 

Area of streets: 17 square miles. 

Miles of streets: 109. 

Population: Census of 1898, 78,253. 

Chief: George F. Bill. 


HOBOKEN, N. J. 


1 Chief, . : : : $2,000.00 
2 Captains, $1,500 each, . 3,000.00 
6 Sergeants, $1,200 each, 7,200.00 
7 Roundsmen, $1,100 each, 7,700.00 
I Detective Sergeant, 1,300.00 
5 Detectives, $1,200 each, 6,000.00 
69 Patrolmen, $1,000 each, 69,000.00 
gI Total, $96,200.00 


Area of city: 1.5 square miles. 
Population: Census, 1890, 43,648;  esti- 
mated 1898, 56,000. 
Chief: Charles A. Donovan. 
PENSION ROLL. 
There are 10 pensioners, and the total 
annual pension roll amounts to $5,070. 


HARRISBURG, PA. 





1 Chief, $1,020.00 
1 Lieutenant, : : 900.00 
3 Sergeants, $840 each, . 2,520.00 
2 Detectives, $720 each, 1,440.00 
30 Patrolmen, $720 each, 21,600.00 
I Messenger and Janitor, 480.00 
38 Total, $27,960.00 


Population: Census of 1890 39 385. 
Chief: S. Frank Weston. ers 


KANSAS CITY, KAN. 


1 Chief, . $1,200.00 
1 Captain, : ; ; 1,000.00 
6 Sergeants, $900 each, . 5,400.00 
4 Detectives, $960 each, 3,840.00 
29 Patrolmen, $720 each, . 20,880.00 
3 Mounted Patrolmen, $900 
each, : ; ; ; 2,700.00 
1 San. Sergean 780.00 
I Surgeon, 600.00 
1 Driver, 600.00 
I Jailer, 720.00 
1 Matron, 300.00 


49 Total, ; : ' . $38,020.00 
Days off with pay: 1 each month. 

Area of city: If square miles. 

Miles of streets: 151. 

Population: 1898, 50,000. 

Chief: R. J. McFarland. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


1 Chief, . , ‘ ‘ $2,500.00 
1 Asst. Chief, : : 1,500.00 
6 Captains, $1,400 each, 8,400.00 
10 Lieutenants, $1,000 each, 10,000.00 
10 Sergeants, $900 each, 9,000.00 
1 Chief of Detectives, 1,500.00 
8 Detectives, $900 each, 7,200.00 








20 
1 Secretary, . 1,400.00 
2 Clerks, $810 each, 1,620.00 
1 Matron, 480.00 
11 Station Keepers, $810 each, 8,910.00 
12 Wagonmen, $810 each, 9,720.00 


253 Patrolmen, $810 each, 


204,930.00 
317 Total, $267,160.00 
Area of city: 20.05 square miles. 
Miles of streets: 286. 
Population: 1898, 215,000. 
Chief: J. H. Haager. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








1 Chief, $3,000.00 
1 Captain of Police, 1,500.00 
4 Sergeants, $1,080 each, 4,320.00 
1 Capt. of Detectives, 1,500.00 
5 Detectives, $1,200 each, 6,000.00 
1 Secretary of Police, 1,080.00 
1 Secretary of Chief, 1,200.00 
3 Desk Clerks, $1,080 each, 3,240.00 
6 Mounted Policemen, $r, o8o 
each, : ; 6,480.00 
1 Bailiff, 1,080.00 
2 Jailers, $1, 080 e ach, 2,160.00 
1 Matron, 600.00 
2 Drivers, $1,000 e ach, 2,000.00 
66 Patrolmen, $1,000 each, 66,000.00 
1 Janitor, , 780.00 
96 Total, d . $100,940.00 
Area of streets: 40.79 square miles. 
Miles of streets: 550. 
Population: Census, 1890, 85,000; esti- 
mated, 1898, 115,000. 
Chief: J. M. Glass. 
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MEMPHIS, TENN. 


1 Chief, $1,800.00 
2 Captains, $1,500 each, 3,000.00 
2 Sergeants, $1,320 each, 2,640.00 
4 Detectives, $1,200 each, 4,800.00 
1 Clerk, 1,200.00 
1 Day Station Housekeeper, 1,200.00 
1 Night Station Housekeeper, 900.00 
2 Turnkeys, $900 each, . 1,800.00 
1 Patrol Driver, 900.00 
1 Patrol Driver, 600.00 
1 Park Policeman, 900.00 
1 Matron, 20.00 
47 Patrolmen, $900 éach, 42,300.00 
65 Total, $62,760.00 
Area of city: 6 square miles. 
Miles of streets: 255. 
Population: Census, 1890, 64,495; 1808, 
110,517. 
Chief: Jerome E. Richards. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
1 Superintendent, $3,000.00 
1 Secretary, 1,800.00 
1 Secretary to Board, 2,000.00 
1 Surgeon, 5 1,000.00 
1 Clerk, 1,020.00 
1 Clerk, ; 900.00 
1 Chief Detective, 1,500.00 
8 Detectives, $960 each, 3 7,080.00 
1 Chief Telegraph Operator, 900.00 
20 Clerks and Operators, $780 
each, : : 15,600.00 
8 Station Clerks, 780 each, 6,240.00 
1 Senior Captain, 1,200.00 
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5 Captains, $1,000 each, 5,000.00 
14 Sergeants, $840 each, 11,760.00 
26 Corporals, $720 each, . 18,720.00 
175 Patrolmen, $600 each, 105,000.00 
25 Mounted Patrolmen, $660 

each, . 16,500.00 

19 Porters, $5.40 each, 10,260.00 

8 Stablemen, $600 each, 4,800.00 
317 Total, . $214,880.00 

Days off with pay: ‘15 a year. 

Area of city: 1961%4 square miles. 

Miles of streets: 600. 

Estimated population: 275,000. 

Supt. D. S. Gaster. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

1 Chief, , $2,500.00 

4 Captains, $1,800 each, 7,200.00 

1 Captain of Detectives,, 1,400.00 
15 Sergeants, $1,300 each, 19,500.00 

4 Detective Sergeants, $1,300 

each, : 5,200.00 

11 Detectives, $1, 200 each, 13,200.00 

7 Roundsmen, $1,200 each, 8,400.00 

1 Truant Officer, 1,100.00 
225 Patrolmen, $1,080 ez ach, 243,000.00 
26 Chancemen, Ist grade, $900 

each, 23,400.00 
11 Chancemen, ond grade, $810 

each, 8,910.00 
2 Veteran Reserves, " $540 

each, : : 1,080.00 

7 Drivers, $720 each, 5,040.00 

t Stableman, ; 840.00 

1 Asst. Stableman, 540.00 
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1 Messenger, 900.00 
1 Stenographer, 480.00 
1 Matron, 480.00 
4 Matrons, $420 each, 1,680.00 
4 Police Commissioners, $y - 

000 each, 4,000.00 
1 Secretary, 1,800.00 
1 Surgeon, 1,800.00 


330 Total, ; 
Area of city: 20 square miles. 
Miles of streets: 221. 


- $352,450.00 


Population: Census 1895, 215,807; esti- 
mated, 1898, 240,000. 

Chief: Henry Hopper. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

1 Superintendent, $2,500.00 

4 ‘Captains, at $1,500 each, 6,000.00 

1 Captain of Detectives, 1,500.00 
18 Sergeants, $3.25 per day, 21,352.50 

4 Detectives, at $3.25 per day, 4,745.00 


1 Truant Officer, at $3 per 
day, : : 1,095.00 

Signal Officers, ‘at $3 per 
day each, 


to 


2,190.00 





40 Patrolmen, at $3 per day 
each, , ; F . 43,800.00 
40 Patrolmen, at $2.75 per day 
each, ; . 40,140.00 
38 Patrolmen, at $2.50 per day 
each, . 34,075.00 
8 Patrolmen, at $2.25 25 per day 
each, 6,570.00 
4 Drivers, at $2.63 per day 
each, : ; : 3,839.80 
4 Surgeons, at $112.50 per 
year each, , : 450.00 
1 Clerk, 1,500.00 
1 Electrician, 1,000.00 
1 Janitor, 1,200.00 
1 Matron, 600.00 
I Janitress, 400.00 
1 Janitress, 360.00 
I Janitress, : ; ; “ 300.00 
I Veteran Reserve at $1.6214 
per day, . : ; : 603,12 
5 Veteran Reserve at $1.50 
per day, ; 2.737.50 
176 Total, » $1771357:92 
Days off with pay: I e: ach month: 
Area of city: 2214 square miles. 
Miles of streets, about 190. 
Population: Census of 1890, 85,981; esti- 





mated, 1898, 112,000. 
PENSION ROLL. 
There are 10 pensioners, and the total 
annual roll amounts to $5,690. 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
1 Chief, : $1,800.00 
2 Captains, $1,250 e ach, 2,500.00 
9g Lieutenants, $1,130 each, 10,170.00 
2 Inspectors, $1,130 each, 2,260.00 
4 Sergeants, $1,075 each, 4,300.00 
58 Patrolmen, $1,003.75 each, . 58,217.50 
15 Patrolmen, $912.50 each, 13,687.50 
1 Patrolman, : 730.00 
1 Health Officer, 1,003.75 
1 Emergency Officer, ‘ 1,003.75 
2 Wagonmen, $1,003.75 each, 2,007.50 
1 Driver, . 1,003.75 
1 Driver, E 730.00 
a Housekeepers, $7 30 each, 5,110.00 
1 Housekeeper, j 1,003.75 
1 Housekeeper, 912.50 
1 Matron, 551.16 
1 Janitor, 730.00 
1 Clerk, 780.00 
1 Electrician, 910.00 
1 Total, . $109,411.16 


Days off with pay: 2 weeks’ vacation 
each year. 
Population: Census 1890, 40,733. 


Chief: Henry W. Mason. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


1 Chief, $1,800.00 
2 Captains, $1, o80 each, 2,160.00 
4 Sergeants, $900 each, 3,600.00 


58 Patrolmen, $768 each, : 44,544.00 
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4 Detectives, $768 each, 3,072.00 

2 Drivers, $768 each, 1,530.00 

2 Conductors, $768 each, 1,536.00 

2 Turnkeys, $768 each, 1,530.00 

1 Warrant Officer, 900.00 

1 Court Officer, 768.00 

1 Clerk, : 768.00 

1 Matron, 240.00 
79 Total, : , $62,460.00 

Days off with pay: 10 each year. 

Area of city: 4 square miles. 

Miles of streets: 71 

Population: Census 1890, 34,541; esti- 
mated population 1898, 58,000. 

Chief: Chas. G. Kizer. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 
1 Chief, $2,100.00 





21 
3 Captains, $1,500 each, 4,500.00 
4 Detectives, $1,500 each, 6,000.00 
3 Sergeants, $1,200 each, 3,600.00 
1 Clerk to Chief, 1,200.00 
49 Patrolmen, $1,200 each, . 58,800.00 
2 Patrol Wagon Drivers, $960 
each, : 1,920.00 
ry Total, $78,120.00 


Days off with pay: 12 days per year va- 


cation. 


Area of city: 15 square miles. 
Miles of streets. 225. 
Population: Estimated 1898, 80,000. 
Chief: W. F. Fletcher. 

PENSION ROLL. 


There are three pensioners, and the total 


annual pension roll is $1,800. 











COUPLED. 


BE UP TO DATE ee dhting FIRE wt ot 





UNCOUPLED. 


Investigate the Quick As Wink Coupling before you contract for hose or for fire hydrants. 
Send tor free Blue Book about the improved hose couplings. 


The W. J. CLARK CO., Salem, Ohio, U.S. A. 











| THE J. L. MOTT 


LAWN AND PARK FOUNTAINS, DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
GAST IRON FLOWER VASES, SETTEES AND CHAIRS, 


RAILINGS AND DRIVEWAY GATES, LAWN STATUARY. 
ELECTRIC AND GAS LIGHT PILLARS AND LAMPS, 


STABLE FITTINGS AND WEATHER VANES. 


IRON WORKS, 





Pr 84-90 BEEKMAN STREET. bk VORK. 


The Murray Iron Works Co. 


| BURLINGTON, IOWA. 
_ High Grade Corliss Engines, 
BOILERS, 
TUBULAR and INTERNAL-FURNACE. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 





THE NIAGARA SEWER INLET. 


(Patented Sept, 8, 1891.) 


6 ft. radius, 
Made for all size Pipe up to 22 inches, and any radius. 


Address, 


Straight. 





2 ft. radius. 
Price reduced. 


THE SHUNK PLOW CO.. Bucyrus, Ohio. 





| 


1B 





Regulation Leather Hats, 
Regulation Blue Cloth Fatigue Caps and Shirts, 
Aluminum Fire Hats. 





CITY GOVERNMENT. 





January, 1899. 


22 
PORTLAND, ORE. 8 Special Officers, _ each, 96.00 1 Supt. of Hacks, . 1,186.25 
1 Chief, Aa $2,400.00 I t Janitor, 480.00 1 Asst. Supt. of Hacks, 1,103.75 
3 Captains, $960 each, 2,880.00 Soe I Supt. Signal System, . 1,095.00 i 
4 Detectives, $960 each, 3,840.00 86 Total, . $67,176.00 1 Houseman, ‘ ; 1,095.00 
1 Clerk to Commissioners, 1,200.00 Area of city: 40 square miles. 177 Patrolmen, pee each, 193,815.00 
1 ‘Clerk to the Chief, 1,200.00 Miles of streets: 187.22. 38 Patrolmen, $1,003.75 each, . 38,142.50 ¢ 
1 Stenographer, 660.00 Population: 93,000. 4 Patrolmen, $912.50 each, 3,650.00 ' 
1 License Inspector, 1,200.00 Chief: D. M. McLauchlan. 25 anwar $821.25 ep . 20,531.25 
1 Asst. License Inspector, 840.00 10 Superannuated Officers, $400 
1 Humane Officer, : 840.00 PROVIDENCE, R. I. each, : : : : 4,000.00 é 
1 Bailiff of the Municipal 1 Chief, $2,250.00 1 Batteryman, ; ; 520.00 1 
Court, 840.00 I Deputy Chief, 1,500.00 1 Pole Climber, . 1,003.75 e 
1 Officer for the Boys’ and 7 Captains, $1,277.50 each, 8,942.50 12 Patrol Wagon Drivers, » $730 u 
Girl’s Aid Society, 840.00 7 Lieutenants, $1,186.25 each, 8,303.75 each, 8,760.00 A 
1 Health Officer, 840.00 16 Sergeants, $1,142.45 each, 18,279.20 I Hostler, 730.00 ; 
2 Jailers, $840 each, 1,680.00 5 Detectives, $1,368.75 each, . 6,843.75 I Engineer, 912.50 7 
2 Drivers, $840 each, 1,680.00 1 Police Surgeon, : 1,200.00 5 Janitors, $508. 60 each, 2,993.00 4 
1 Electrician, 360.00 t Clerk of Police, 1,277.50 1 Janitor and Asst., : 952.65 , 
1 Asst. Electrician, 180.00 1 Asst. Clerk, 1,095.00 1 Janitor, 359.84 : 
1 Matron, 600.00 2 Warrant Officers, ‘$1 095 each, 2,190.00 1 Messenger, 520.00 a 
53 Patrolmen, $840 each, 44.520.00 1 Property Clerk, : 1,095.00 1 Police Matron, 598.00 4 








79-83 WASHINGTON STREET: 


THOMSON METER CO,,"sossncc | 
20,062 WATER METERS 


SOLD AND DELIVERED BY THIS COMPANY IN THE YEAR 1898. 
METERS SOLD TO JANUARY J, 1899, 


125,158 


WE STAMP OUR METERS ONLY AS WE SELL THEM. 


_ Catalogue and Price List furnished on application. 


Naximum Fire Hose, 


Hose Nozzles, Couplings, 


Spanners. 
— Fire Department Supplies of Every Description.— 


BROWNE &R AFTER, 105 Reade St., New York City. 


BDOODODOCDOOD OD ODOODODOODHODOD OCD OD OD ODOD DODODODODOD OOOO OOOO OOOH 


For All Kinds of 


Interior Thermostatic Electric Cables ito ans": 











THE 


Celebrated 
Brand 


Cotton 


AND 


Rubber. 


Suction 
Chemical Mill 

























¢ 
Standardized in all B. & S. Gauges. Recently adopted 70 pi. CorPen cONOUCTOR. 
by the Gamewell Auxiliary Fire Alarm Company. 


INSULATION BETWEEN CONDUCTORS 
COPPER CONDUCTOR TINNED 
WE own the following Letters Patent 
issued by the United States, which 
broadly cover the construction and basic 
principle of our Cables, viz. 
No. 546,261 No. 565,217 
“ §46,262 “© 565,410 
“ 565,153 ** 594,034 


** 565,178 *° 594,247 
eS 565, 188 © 594,281 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER. CALL AND SEE CABLES DEMONSTRATED, 


MONTAUK MULTIPHASE CABLE CO.,100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. $ 













4 
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THE MONTAUK MULTIPHASE CABLE. 


INSULATION BETWEEN CONDUCTORS. 





CAR SA ese MRE ST a 
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1 Asst. Matron, 455.00 12 Sergeants, $1,100 each, . 13,200.00 
—. ———_— go Patrolmen, $950 each, . . 85,500.00 
327 Total, : . $335,449.74 4 Drivers, $800 each, . ; 3,200.00 

Days off with pay: 7 per year. 1 Electrician, ; ; : 800.00 

Area of city: 16% square miles. 1 Janitor, : , ; ; 700.00 

Miles of streets: 351. — ——_—_—__—_- 

Population: Estimated, 150,000. 110 Total, ; : : . $106,700.00 

ian Days off with pay: Chief receives 30 

PATERSON, N. J. days’ vacation; captains, 25 days; sergeants, 

1 Chief, . : : . $1,800.00 20 days, and patrolmen and drivers, 15 
1 Captain, : ‘ ‘ : 1,500.00 days. 


CITY GOVERNMENT. | ix 


Area of city: 8 2-3 square miles. 

Miles of streets: 210. 

Population: Census of 1890: 78,358; State 
census of 1895, 97,344; estimated, 1808, 110,- 
000. 

Chief: Fred. G. Graul. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


1 Chief, . : ; ; ; 2,000.00 
3 Captains, $1,200 each, ; 3,600.00 
13 Sergeants, $1,000 each, . 13,000.00 





Do You Realize 
that there is being manufactured a Trench Pump for Contractors and Water- Works, with a capacity 
of from 1,800 to 6,000 gallons per hour, OPERATED BY ONE MAN? 

Why use steam power when you can save money by having one or more of our pumping outfits? 
Two men can move them about from place to place. They will pump water containing sand, gravel 
and sewage matter without perceptible wear. 

Every c:ty and contractor in the New England States has from one to seventy-five of our Pumping 
Outfits. Over 50,000 of these pumps sold in the last ten years. Send us your order, and if after thirty 
days’ trial the outfit is not satisfactory it may be returned to us free of any expense to you. 


og EDSON MFG. Ci). 132 COMMERCIAL ST.: 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SIMPSON BROS. CO. 


CONTRACTORS FOR 


COMBINED CURB 


.»::AND CUTTER 
And Portland Cement Sidewalks. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON ALL CLASSES OF 
CEMENT CONSTRUCTION. 


Roem 704 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 





BOOGHER’S 


\\) formation of new scale absolutely; also prevents 
(J pitting and corrosion, and eliminates grease in any 
boiler—locomotive, marine or stationary—without 
injury to the iron. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Testimonials on application to 


Boogher Boiler Compound Co., 


220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
Adopted by U. S. Navy and New York City Government. 


Guaranteed to remove old scale and prevent the | 





MUNICIPAL 


UNIFORMS) s3:& 


And of every 
description. 


Samples and prices on application. 


Correspondence solicited. 


MARK COWEN, 


22 West Fourth Street, NEW YORK. 








Economy! 
Secrecy ! 
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COMPLETE |335 


Safety ! 
Simplicity ! 


Are the Main Features Embodied in 
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Voting Ma- ya 8 


chine must 





wearer a COMME Uoting Machine 





nation of questions | $42 





that may arise in any |OF EpP ESET EEE EET ETE EE EE EEE CEE EEE ET 


election, and is not |ese 


worthy of consider- | $.5. 
ation unless it does |% 


this—for the reason 





Pe 


that it is only part A Representative Wanted 


of a machine. in every 
Congressional District 
in New York, 


Minnesota and Michigan. 
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AN 
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For Further Information and 
Descriptive Pamphlet, 


ADDRESS 


United States —-» 
Voting Machine Company, 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y, 








x CITY GOVERNMENT. 


83 Patrolmen, $912.50 each, 75,737.50 
2 Patrol Drivers, $600 each, . 1,200.00 
3 Janitors, $480 each, 1,440.00 

105 Total, A ; . $96,977.50 
Area of city: 54 square miles. 

Miles of streets: 70. 
Population: Census, 1890, 81,000; esti- 
mated, 1898, 100,000. 
Chief: B. F. Howard. 
Si. LOUIS, MO. 
1 Chief, $4,500.00 
1 Asst. Chief, 3,000.00 
8 Captains,, $1,800 each, 14,400.00 
71 Sergeants, $1,200 each, 85,200.00 
686 Patrolmen, $1,000 each, 686,000.00 
127 Probationary Patrolmen, 
$720 each, 91,440.00 


1 Chief of Detectives, 

16 Detectives, $1,200 each, 
Secretary to Chief, 
Secretary to Police Com- 
missioners, ‘ . 


= 


1 Stenographer, . 
1 Supt. of Police Stables, 
1 Carpenter, 
1 Blacksmith, : 
1 Foremen of Stables, 
28 Turnkeys, $780 each, . 
3 — Operators, $600 
each 
24 Telephone Operators, $300 
each, A 
5 Clerks, $720 each, 
I Messenger, 


8 Janitors, $720 each, 
4 Janitresses, $300 each, 


3,000.00 
19,200.00 
1,800.00 


2,500.00 
1,200.00 
3,000.00 
1,200.00 
1,200.00 
1,000.00 

21,840.00 


1,800.00 


7,200.00 
3,600.00 

600.00 
5,760.00 
1,200.00 


January, 1899. 


2 Matrons, $720 each, 1,440.00 
27 Patrol Wagon Drivers, 
$720 each, : . 19,440.00 
16 Hostlers, $720 each, * . 11,520.00 
1 Feeder, , 900.00 
2 Night Watchmen, " $959 
each, ‘ r a : 1,500.00 
1039 Total, . $995,440.00 


Days off with pay: 2 each month. 

Area of city: 62.11 square miles. 

Miles of streets: 876.37. 

Population: Census of 1890, 450,000; esti- 
mated, 18098, 698,000. 

Chief: John W. Campbell. 


PENSION ROLL. 


Eighty pensioners at $240 per year each; 
total pension roll for the year, $19,200. 














ALUMINUM FIRE HATS “= THE AMERICAN 


Are Better than Any Other. 





Ny 
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Easy to the head. Made cf one 
Will always keep their shape. 
Light in weight, yet strong. 
Endorsed by Fire Chiefs Everywhere as the Best | 
Hat for Service. 
PRICE, WITH FRONT, - - e 
“og WITHOUT FRONT, - - 
Furnished any color. 


Address JOHN OLSON, 
183 Grand Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


te Get our discounts in lots. 


Cannot leak. 
piece. 





THE ROUTE OF THE 


Lehigh Valley rarmroap 


Between New York and Buffalo 
is through a region of 

UNRIVALLED SCENERY 
including historic valleys, moun- 
tain heights, rushing rivers and 
placid lakes. 

All through day trains carry — 
ears, serving [leals a la Carte, on 
which a passenger may order what 
he or she may choose, from a cup of 
coffee to an elaborate meal, and pay 
only for what is ordered. 

Besides, the road is double track, 
ballasted with stone, thus affording 
safety and comfort to passengers. 

Its trains are made up of superbly 
appointed sleeping and parlor cars 
and coaches, and the rates of fare 
are.reasonable, 

For further information regarding 
time of trains, rates, etc., inquire of 
Ticket Agents or address CHAS. S. 
eT general Passenger Agent, New 

ork, 








EFLOSE 


Fire, Lawn, Precautionary or other. | 
Also full Rubber line. 
Agency offered to parties in touch wir 
Municipalities, Factories, Mines, RR.’s 
MINERALIZED RUBBER CO... 
18 Cliff Street, 










PISTON...- 


AND 


ROTARY 
STEAM__=> 


Fire Engines. 


The Standard for Quality and Service. 
2,300 ENGINES IN USE. 


Also Hose Carriages and Carts, Heaters, 
Steam and Power Fire Pumps, and Fire 
Department Supplies of all kinds. 





Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application. 


AMERICAN FIRE ENCINE CoO., 


$5.00 EACH | Cincinnati, Oo. 


SENECA FALLS,N.Y. 





NEW YORK. 


The La France Fire Engine Company, 


uanuritfeces or THE LA FRANCE PISTON AND ROTARY 
STEAM + FIRE + ENGINES. 





HAVES 
Patent Extension Hook and 
Ladder Trucks and 
Fire Escapes. 





Heaters and Fire Department 
Supplies. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Send for Catalogue. 








Amoskeag Steam Fire 
ENGINES. 


Horse and Steam 
Propelling. 


Peres MANGHESTER LOCOMOTIVE WORKS. 


Send for Catalogue to J. G. WHITN EY, Treas., 


ie Water St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Aluminum Fire Hats 


No Headache. No Shrinkage. 
Gleason’s Purchasing Agency, 265 Broadway, New York 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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DlGe! HOTSE Collars 


Adjustable. 
Healthy. 


Durable, 


Gleason's Purchasing Agence *a4® Broadway, New York 


HATHAWAY HOSE WASHER 


Preserves Hose and Clothes. 
Gleason’s Purchasing Agency, 265 Broadway, New York 











